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DANCING IS EASY—once you learn what 
steps to take. 

The same holds true for saving money 
for the future. 

It will take approximately two minutes 
to find out how you can invest in either 
one of the two automatic plans offered 
by U.S. Savings Bonds. 

Inquire at your place of business about 
the Payroll Savings Plan. Learn how 
easy, convenient, and painless it is to put 
aside savings for Bonds right from your 











\ ~ paycheck, 


tikes a four mint th Coon 
th night tip 


Or, if you have a checking account, ask 
at your bank. They'll explain all about 
the Bond-A-Month Plan, in which you use 
your checking account as a means for in- 
vesting in U.S. Savings Bonds. 

Both plans are simple, and call for no 

effort on your part. Both plans add up to 
the same thing—money to live on in the 
future. 
So start finding out about them. Re- 
member, it only takes two minutes today 
to learn how you can make your tomor- 
rows a lot more carefree! 


Catia soving is une having —UUS. Savings Bird 





x) Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 























J UST TEN YEARS ago the Nazis launched a savage air 
blitzkrieg against Great Britain. It was the most awful man-made 
destruction that the world had ever seen, yet the people 
of England did not succumb. Instead they defied Hitler’s bombers 
with courage that inspired the free world. It was truly “their 
finest hour.” Today, just one decade later, it behooves 
America to recall England’s fortitude. A new threat has arisen 
and this time our cities may be subject to attack the way England’s 
were in 1940. Although Stalin’s atomic weapons dwarf the 
biggest bombs Hitler could deliver, the basic problems of 
civilian defense are much the same as ever, says Harold Helfer 
in this month’s lead article, “Let’s Roll With the Punch.” If we 
are going to survive an atomic attack, we’ve got to organize 
civilian defense units 
that will minimize the 
casualties and localize 
the damage. And our 
people must be ready to — 
take it the way the 
British did during the 
Nazi blitz. As a re- 
minder of the fortitude 
we must strive for, this 
month’s cover picture 
shows English civilians 
in the smoking ruins of 
Coventry. 





= a first class article takes plenty of blood, sweat 

and tears: it’s not simply a matter of getting a brainstorm and 
then dashing off a masterpiece in a couple of hours at 

the typewriter. Any good author researches hard, thinks long, and 
actually lives the story. A fine example is the way Margaret 

Kreig went about writing the drug addiction series, which begins 
on page 10. One day twelve months ago she was working on 

a juvenile delinquency article for The Kiwanis Magazine. In quest 
of first-hand information, Mrs. Kreig ventured into the slum 

jungle on Chicago’s south side, stopping at Hull House for 

an interview. Just as the discussion was about to begin, a social 
worker burst into the room: “Excuse me, lady,” he said, “but 

I need your help. I’ve got to find some decent clothes for 

a couple of teen-age heroin addicts. I’m taking them to Lexington, 
Kentucky for the cure, and the kids won’t travel in the rags 
they’re wearing. Can you help me out?” Mrs. Kreig soon learned 
that Lexington was a federal sanitarium for dope addicts 

and that nobody could be committed against his will. The social 
worker had spent several months convincing the kids that they 
should go, and now it looked as if they might back down at the last 
minute. “They’ve got a rough road ahead of them,” confided the 
social worker, “and they know it. It’ll help build their 

confidence if they have some decent clothes for the train ride 

down to Lexington.” That same afternoon, Mrs. Kreig went 

back to her suburban home and began collecting clothes from her 
neighbors. “When I took the donations back to Hull House,” recalls 
Mrs. Kreig, “I found myself wanting to talk with these 

wretched kids. I had to find out how and why the children had 
become dope fiends.” Talking with the social worker again, Mrs. 
Kreig was shocked to learn that there are many young dope (see pg. 2) 
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“KIWANIS 
CONSERVATION 
OF HEARING 
PROGRAM” 





If your club is 
considering this 
as your special 
Underprivileged 
Child Project for 
1950, one of the 
phases of this 


‘ 
u work so needed 


in many of our 
communities is 
the periodic, sci- 
entific testing of 
hearing of all 
school children. 
ie “It has been esti- 
lis) mated that from 
50 to 60 per cent 
of all hearing impairments among 
children can be cured, or their 
progress arrested, if discovered 
early enough.” Are scientific hear- 
ing tests a regular part of the 
school health program in your 
community ? 





In a number of communities, the 
Kiwanis Club has purchased the 
new, portable, pure-tone Sonotone 
Audiometer, especially designed 
for use by schools, health authori- 
ties and others interested in the 
testing and conservation of hear- 
ing. Your club can participate in 
such a program for as little as 
$200.00. 

For further information, con- 
tact your local Sonotone office, or 
write for “Conserving Our Chil- 
dren’s Hearing,” Volumes I and II. 


“It’s never too early to examine 
a child’s hearing!” 











SONOTONE 


CORPORATION 
ELMSFORD, N. Y. 
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Companies Use 


Speed Sweep 


SR seeia it sweeps 
faster and cleaner, and out- 
lasts ordinary brushes 3 to 1, 
Speed Sweep has become the 
No. 1 sweeping tool of Ameri- 
can Industry — used by over 
50,000 firms. Whether you 
use a few or a lot of brushes, 
you'll find it pays to switch 
to Speed Sweep. 


Speed Sweep 
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Write for 
Styles, sizes 
and prices. 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
Send complete facts on Speed Sweep brushes. 
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addicts in Chicago and all over the 
country! Thinking of her own two 
children, Mrs. Kreig determined to 
investigate the teen-age dope prob- 
lem and write an exposé. “So I de- 
cided to go to Lexington with the 
social worker and his addicts,” she 
says. 

Mrs. Kreig hurried home from 
Hull House and arranged for a rela- 
tive to stay with her two youngsters. 
That night her husband took her to 
the railroad station, where she 
climbed aboard the train with the so- 
cial worker and his teen-agers. Most 
of the night, while the train sped to- 
ward Lexington, Mrs. Kreig inter- 
viewed the addicts. As the long hours 
passed, the teen-agers told her how 





Margaret B. Kreig 


they had begun smoking marihuana 
“reefers” just for kicks and later 
tried shooting heroin into their arms 
for an even greater thrill. 

They told how The Habit took hold 
of them, commanding their lives and 
giving in return nothing but trouble 
and suffering. As time wore on and 
dawn approached, the addicts be- 
came restless and stopped talking. 
The drug injections they had been 
given in Chicago had begun wearing 
off, and now their bodies were beg- 
ging for another dose. 

“T tried desperately to divert their 
attention,” recalls Mrs. Kreig, “but 
I've never failed so miserably at 
keeping a conversation going.” 

Finally the party arrived in Lex- 
ington, and-Mrs. Kreig watched her 
young addict friends go through the 
first agonizing stages of the fight 
against The Habit. She interviewed 
“junkies” in various stages of re- 
habilitation. She talked with doctors, 
social workers and psychiatrists. All 
told her about the alarming increase 
of addiction in the teen-age group. 
The most startling revelation during 
her week of study at Lexington was 
the fact that teen-age addiction is a 
menace in good communities as weil 
as bad, in middle and upper class 
families as well as in the slums. 

Mrs. Kreig came back to Chicago 


aware of the need for much more re- 
search. She began reading about the 
social, medical and psychological as- 
pects of addiction. She wrote scores 
of letters to officials in cities through- 
out the country. She talked to soci- 
ologists, doctors, welfare workers, 
psychiatrists, policemen, judges and 


lawyers. 
After she had _ spent several 
months investigating, Mrs. Kreig 


wrote query letters to editors of a 
dozen leading magazines. “Most of 
them showed an interest,” says Mrs. 
Kreig, “but were afraid of offending 
their readers.” 

The editors of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine took a different attitude, how- 
ever. Although we realized that dope 
addiction is not a pleasant subject, 
we decided that Kiwanians would 
welcome an exposé of this threat to 
our children. So we told Mrs. Kreig 
to begin working on a series of two 
articles. She was highly pleased that 
her message was going to reach men 
of the Kiwanis calibre. “I know that 
Kiwanians will do something about 
this terrible problem,” she said. 

The editors agree. We’re willing to 
bet that Kiwanians will do something 
constructive after reading “Your 
Kids Or Mine” on page 10 of this 
issue. 


SeEvERAL MONTHS ago, J. R. Rodger 
stopped in to ask us if we'd be in- 
terested in a story about how the 
Hammond, Indiana club had used 
an Indian lore program to strength- 
en the club’s Boy Scout troop. We 
talked it over and decided that this 
activity was unusual enough to rate 
picture coverage. The editors sug- 
gested about ten photos that we 
thought would tell the story. We also 
suggested that a professional photog- 
rapher do the job. Three weeks later 
Kiwanian Rodger returned with the 
photographer he had chosen and a 
series of fifteen pictures. The editors 
discussed them with J. R. and his 
photog, selected three pictures, and 
told the men how the others could be 
improved. 

We received the revised series of 
pictures a week later and out of 
twenty, we chose the seven that ap- 
pear on page 36. All of which goes to 
show that good project photographs 
are carefully planned. Of course, 
only a few Kiwanis clubs can visit 
the office as J. R. did, but the editors 
welcome queries. Much time, money 
and grief gould be spared if clubs 
would write to the editors before 
taking project photographs. Ask us 
what we want. We'll tell you. And 
if the pictures you send are as 
good as the Kiwanee Indian photos, 
you'll make the magazine.—C. W. K. 
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let’s roll witht 





By HAROLD HELFER 


HE IDEA IS THIS: Suppose you are 
Ta the ring. You cannot escape all 
the blows that come your way, in- 
cluding some of the especially vicious 
ones. So what you’ve got to do is 
roll with the punch. That’s the only 
way you can last through it. 

And that’s exactly the way it is 
with the atomic bomb. 

Sure, it’s going to be a mean, solar- 
plexus swing, an atomic bomb ex- 
ploding in our midst. But it doesn’t 
have to knock us out, not if we learn 
to roll with it. 

The damage area of an atomic 
bomb might extend eight miles. A 
hundred thousand persons might be 
killed outright. So what are you 
going to do—stand frozen in awe or 
pitch in to save the other 900,000 
persons in the destruction area? 

Just because a car’s been in a 
wreck, with its radiator twisted and 








its fenders smashed, are you going 
to abandon it and let it keep going 
until it is completely demolished? 
If another great war comes, what 
good will it do our armed forces 
to successfully combat the enemy 
abroad, if the people back in the 
United States collapse, roll over and 
play dead? Blaming matters on the 
atomic bomb isn’t going to alter the 
fact that we succumbed to the enemy. 
Sure, 70,000 persons lost their lives 
in the Hiroshima atomic blast. Sure, 
that was something like one-third 
the population—sure, it’s awful. 
But what is generally unknown 
about the Hiroshima case is this: 
Its civilian defense setup disinte- 
grated with the explosion. Doctors, 
nurses, ambulance men, rescue 
workers fled in panic as the first 
atomic bomb unloosened on a town 
burned across the sky. 
This happened at Nagasaki, too, 
and there is every reason to believe 


The extent we'll suffer from an atomic bombing depends on the readiness of our civilian defense 
system. It is the responsibility of Kiwanians te make sure that competent men are put in charge 


of our defense and that apathy doesn’t prevent home front units from acting in the hour of crisis. 
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that the casualty toll in both those 
towns would have been considerably 
less if their civilian defense had 
functioned. 

All right, so you’re an individual 
who feels his community responsi- 
bility and you not only want to do 
your part, but you’d like to make 
sure that your town is doing every- 
thing it can to meet the threat of 
atomic warfare. How do you go 
about it? 

There are two important things to 
do at the outset. One, of course, is 
to volunteer your services to the 
local civilian defense setup. The sec- 
ond is to do everything you can to 
see that civilian defense is being run 
by competent people. Perhaps “com- 
petent” is too mild a word. Actuaily, 
the man in charge of a community’s 
civilian defense should be someone 
of proved leadership, a “second may- 
or’ in whom the town would have 
complete confidence and faith, come 
what may. General Lucius D. Clay, 
the former Berlin airlift commander, 
was chosen, for instance, by New 
York State as its civilian defense 
commander. 

By no means should the civilian 
defense directorship of any town or 
state go to anyone as a “political 
plum.” Nor, if the town is of any 





size, should the mayor try to handle 
it himself as an extra-curricular af- 
fair. Nor should he delegate the job 
to one of his city official “cohorts,” 
say, the chief of police or the head of 
the fire department. The civilian de- 
fense director should be a full-time 
job, and he should be given the full- 
time staff required to carry out his 
work. 

There is one great advantage that 
we have over Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. We know a great deal more 
about the effects of the atomic bomb 
than they did. The United States 
Government, under the guidance of 
the National Security Resources 
Board, has developed an over-all 
master blueprint that is designed to 
keep the loss of life and damage to 
property down to a minimum. 

But the federal government isn’t 
going to lead the individual commu- 
nities by the hand. It will be up to 
each town and each city to work out 
the details for itself, in accordance 
with its resources, manpower, and 
its own particular setup and circum- 
stances. There will be a great and 
almost endless amount of detail to be 
worked out, and no two towns are 
going to settle on all of it alike. 

For instance, one of the problems 
is what to do with the water supply, 
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should the bomb strike. Should it 
be shut off—and thus save precious 
water from being lost through dis- 
rupted mains—or should the water 
be kept on so that the firemen can 
fight the conflagrations? One com- 
munity might decide the issue one 
way, another differently, depending 
on the water system setup, the na- 
ture of the town’s buildings, etc. 

As a civic leader, you can look for 
this civilian defense undertaking, if 
it is carried out properly, to differ in 
three important ways from civilian 
defense operations of World War II. 

1. It is going to require a great 
deal more manpower. 

2. It is going to take quite a bit 
of money. 

3. It is going to involve mutual 
planning among towns. It is ex- 
tremely unlikely that any community 
struck by an atomic bomb will be 
able to stand up by itself. 

The need for manpower is obvious. 
An exploded atomic bomb would 
wreak great devastation within a 
two-mile area. One block-long fire 
will draw most of any city’s fire- 
fighting forces and much of its police 
force. But think of twenty-four 
square blocks being consumed and 
ravaged by fire and collapsing build- 
ings! It takes little imagination to 
























see that a staggering amount of effort 
is going to be needed to handle the 
situation. There will certainly be 
many more people in civilian defense 
than in the armed forces. And, of 
course, virtually all these home front 
defenders will be volunteers, who 
learn their roles after working hours 
and without pay. 

But money will be needed, not 
only to pay the civilian defense di- 
rector and his staff, but in the physi- 
cal planning, such as the establish- 
ment of vital communication setups. 
Washington, D.C. has asked Con- 
gress for $290,000 in civilian defense 
money as a “starter.” And Wash- 
ington, despite its concentration of 
government facilities, is not consid- 
ered an “unusual” case. Where 
Washington does differ from other 
towns is that, being a federal city, it 
can go to Congress for the money. 
The other towns will have to raise 
the money themselves. In some 
towns, it may mean additional taxes. 
But it is necessary insurance—with 
the “premium” the very survival of 
the town itself. 


Ir THE nation’s capital should be 
struck by an atomic bomb, no matter 
how gallant the efforts of its civilian 
defense workers, it will almost cer- 
tainly need help, much of it and 
quickly. There simply wouldn’t be 
enough doctors, nurses or hospital 
facilities, for instance, to handle all 
the cases requiring medical attention. 
Not only because of the vast number 
of such cases, but because doctors 
and nurses will be among the vic- 
tims, too. Help will have to come 
from Philadelphia and Baltimore 
and communities in between. The 
chances are they'll have to send their 
fire-fighting equipment, too. And, of 
course, if it’s Philadelphia or Balti- 
more that’s hit, then it will be Wash- 
ington going to their aid. 

To be sure, there’s nothing star- 
tling about the principle of this co- 
operation. Don’t American towns 
always help out each other in time 
of disaster? But what is important 
is that the details of this mutual 
assistance be worked out in advance, 
so that the aid will come promptly 
and in effective form, lest the aid be 
too little and too late and many lives 
needlessly lost. 

But perhaps the biggest contribu- 
tion that you, as a civic leader, can 
make in the civilian defense picture 
is the influence of your level-head- 
edness and common sense. A civilian 
defense setup, inescapably, faces two 
dangers—one is too much tension, 
one apathy. With the latter, for the 
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time being, at any rate, the greater 
enemy. 

When the program is first intro- 
duced, there will no doubt be a 
measure of excitement and stimula- 
tion at the newness of the thing. But 
it will soon wear off. It is up to the 
community leaders, though, to see to 
it that the civilian defense machine 
does not rust or fall into disuse, but, 
without any artificial pent-up situa- 
tion being created, remains ship- 
shape and trim, ready for action. 
Two factors involved that cannot be 
over-emphasized are: no amount of 
coastal radar warning can prevent 
some enemy aircraft from penetrat- 
ing our shores if it wants to badly 
enough; the enemy is apt to strike 
without any formal warning or any 
“overt” act occurring anywhere else 
in the world. Our first knowledge 
that we’re in an all-out atomic war 
is likely to be when the atomic bomb 
bursts in our midst. 

If and when the atomic bomb does 
come crashing down, the vital role of 
the community leader will be to turn 
back the tide of panic, so that what 
happened in Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
won’t occur and rescue work will 
commence promptly and carry on 
with maximum efficiency. 

The one thing that people are 
frightened of most is radioactivity. 
But, actually, this is one of the lesser 
problems in the over-all picture. At 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, where the 
atomic bomb went off high in the air, 
resulting in the greatest amount of 
radioactivity possible, only from fif- 
teen to twenty per cent of the people 
were killed solely by nuclear radia- 
tion. The great preponderance of 
deaths came from the same things 
that cause deaths brought about by 
conventional bombs or explosives— 
fire and collapsing buildings. 

Moreover, the radioactivity does 
not linger very long. It is estimated 
that after ninety seconds it probably 
will be safe enough to begin rescue 
work in the immediate area struck 
by an atomic bomb. And another 
thing is this: while the total destruc- 
tive effect of an atomic bomb may 
extend for eight miles, the dangerous 
radioactivity doesn’t go much beyond 
a mile. 

And it is also a fact that while 
radiation sickness is a new type of 
wartime injury, it is not a new dis- 
ease and doctors know how to rec- 
ognize it. 

The picture that so many people 
have of everyone going around fe- 
verishly with radioactive detecting 
devices after an atomic bomb explo- 
sion is all wrong. There will be some 


trained specialists with these devices, 
sure, but for most people it will be 
going through the experiences that 
the folks in London went through 
during the blitzkreig—putting out 
fires, digging in rubble, etc. 

The reason that people are in such 
terror of radioactivity is that it is 
something new, an unknown quan- 
tity to them. The community leaders 
must help indoctrinate the general 
public in the true facts about radio- 
activity so that, if it should ever be 
unleashed upon them, people will be 
able to take it in stride instead of 
giving away to panic. 

There is no suggestion here, of 
course, that the effects of the atomic 
bomb be minimized. Most of the life 
within a half mile of where the bomb 
falls will be snuffed out—perhaps as 
many as nine out of ten people will 
be killed almost instantly. But there 
is no reason why, if cool-headedness 
prevails, the others in this half-mile 
radius cannot be saved. And, cer- 
tainly, in the area beyond the half- 
mile radius, proper preparation and 
know-how can mean the difference 
between thousands upon thousands 
of lives lost or saved. 

Public education is all important. 
Everyone must be acquainted with 
the facts released by the government 
early in August on how the individ- 
ual should act when the bomb hits. 
A good civil defense director is going 
to see to it that the public is incul- 
cated with this know-how. No over- 
all defense plan is going to be any- 
thing but a blueprint unless there 
are people around to carry it out. 
That is why—again—it is so impor- 
tant that the civil defense director 
be someone of marked ability and 
vision, someone who can see ahead 
as well as take care of the immediate 
details ahead. He is the one in whose 
life the community is being entrust- 
ed. But, of course, it is also clear 
he is going to need the help of many 
people right along to carry out a 
proper program. 

No one knows when the first 
atomic bomb will come falling on our 
communities or where it will hit— 
but one thing is clear: there can be 
no excuse for any town not getting 
its civilian defense program rolling 
immediately. 

How long will we have to have a 
civilian defense setup? No one 
knows. Korea has emphasized its 
need, but, even if the conflict spreads 
no further, it will be no signal to 
relax. The war came to that penin- 


sula without warning .. . it could 
strike inside America in the same 
fashion. THE END 
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AGGRESSIVE- 
in war and peace 


OR GENERATIONS the people of San 
Diego tailored their political ac- 
tivity to the languid tempo of South- 
ern California life and rarely became 
overly excited about “who’s running 
for what... and why.” They voted, 
more often than not, quite conserv- 
atively—and that was that. Today, 
however, the picture is different, and 
the warm, sunny city at the south- 
western tip of California is the site 
of one of the nation’s hottest political 
battles in this “off year” election, 
due largely to the seriousness with 
which the San Diego Kiwanis club 
took up the Kiwanis theme of ag- 
gressive citizenship last year. 
It all started when Leslie E. 
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By DON N. DRIESE 


Gehres, a fifty-two-year-old retired 
rear admiral, became a member of 
the Kiwanis Club of San Diego. A 
firm believer in the American free 
competitive enterprise system, and 
a sworn champion of the Constitution 
of the United States, Gehres volun- 
teered to join the speakers bureau 
of the San Diego club to help spread 
the word about the group’s “It’s Fun 
to Live in America” campaign. 

And spread the word Les Gehres 
did. At first, he confined his appear- 
ances to Kiwanis inter-club meet- 
ings. So forceful was his message 
that he was called upon to make his 
address to other service clubs, to fra- 
ternal groups, women’s clubs, trade 


All San Diego is agog over Kiwanian 
Leslie E. Gehres’ two-fisted crusade for good 
government. He’s fighting this battle 
as carnestly as he fought the Japs 
in World War II, when he commanded the 


heroie aireraft earrier USS Franklin. 





unions, and chambers of commerce 
throughout Southern California. In 
less than six months he talked on 
“The Socialist Threat to America” 


to over sixty different groups 
throughout San Diego County. 
In this dynamic talk, Gehres 


stressed the benefits of the free en- 
terprise system and outlined the 
steps by which the nation steadily 
was being taken into the socialist 
fold. The conclusion of each talk 
brought virtually the same result— 
a round of more-than-enthusiastic 
applause, followed by one inevitable 
question from the audience: “What 
can we do?” 

This was a natural question, nat- 
ural in that it could be the only 
thought of Americans who sincerely 
and passionately believed in their 
system of government and wanted 
to know what to do to save it. Gehres 
answered this oft-repeated question 
and answered it quite simply. “Get 
interested in politics,” he said. “That 
is the only way you can be absolutely 
certain that your representatives 
truly represent you. Tell your repre- 
sentatives what you want in govern- 
ment and where you stand on con- 






























troversial issues. Above all, don’t be 
afraid to get into politics yourself. 
Politics isn’t a dirty word; it’s your 
job as an American!” 

San Diegans sat up with a jolt. 
“Why don’t we get into politics?” 
they asked themselves, and once 
moribund neighborhood and political 
groups soon sprang into life, nee- 
dling their representatives with 
pointed questions and inviting politi- 
cal figures to appear before their 
organizations, often to be put on the 
fire and soundly roasted. 

Then Les Gehres’ charge that the 
average citizens should get into 
politics came home to roost. By early 
1950 the word was going around San 
Diego County: “This Gehres has 
some mighty sound ideas—he’d make 
a fine congressman.” The tempo of 
such remarks increased, and before 
Gehres knew it, he was the focal 
point of a spontaneous draft cam- 
paign to get him into the political 
ring with the incumbent. 

By March the chips were down, 
and the majority of out-of-office 
party groups in San Diego County 
put aside their traditional intra- 
mural squabbles, made the draft 
official, and announced their support 
of Gehres—if he would accept the 
bid. 

In a Navy man’s strong but facile 
language, Gehres laid out the fact 
to a county-wide assembly of the 
party which gathered to get a definite 
yes or no from their chosen candi- 
date. He said in effect, “OK, I'll run 
for Congress if you'll promise me 
three things.” Then he listed his de- 
mands: an end to any intra-party 
battles among them; 100 per cent 
support in a hard-hitting campaign; 
and adequate financing for a full- 
scale campaign. The peace pipe went 
the rounds, and when the smoke 
had settled, united as never before, 
they proudly announced Leslie E. 
Gehres as their candidate for the 
congressional nomination. 

Gehres, a complete political un- 
known, credited by his opponents as 
a “nice guy, but certainly no vote 
getter,” quickly organized a com- 
petent staff of amateur campaigners 
into the civilian political equivalent 
of a naval task force. This group, led 
by the retired rear admiral, stormed 
through the congressional district, 
buttonholing the man on the street, 
passing out campaign literature, lin- 
ing up additional support, and quite 
effectively laying waste to many of 
the incumbent’s political barricades. 

In addition to the county-wide 
person-to-person campaign waged 
by the “Gehres Volunteers,” Gehres 


himself added a modern note to the 
technique of political campaigning 
when he took his fight into the 
homes of San Diego County tele- 
vision set owners with a weekly five- 
minute telecast. During his pro- 
which ran for three months 


grams, 
before the primaries, Gehres ex- 
plained his political philosophy, 


which centers around removal of the 
threat of socialism by a return to 
traditional American ideals of free 
enterprise and honesty and economy 
in government. 

Gehres took his campaign to labor 
unions and, speaking before many 
of their organizations, explained how 
the much maligned Taft-Hartley Act 
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custom, managing to secure a sizable 
block of votes from those registered 
in the opposition column. 

With Gehres, a political unknown 
last year, now the party’s “strong 
man” in this year’s congressional 
race, San Diegans are studying the 
background of this new political 
leader. They are sure to be im- 
pressed, for Gehres’ record is a 
matchless one, as a classic example 
of the success to be achieved within 
the framework of the American free 
competitive enterprise system. 

Forced to quit school when he was 
thirteen to help support his widowed 
mother, Gehres worked in and 
around his home town of Newark, 
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Religious services were held on the battered deck of the Franklin 
after Kiwanian Gehres and his crew struggled twenty hours to subdue the 
fire. This feat was among the most courageous in the Navy’s history. 


could be modified slightly to provide 
ample protection for both labor and 
management. 

With the labor vote seemingly 
sewed up by the opposition, Gehres 
stood little chance of losing any votes 
by his support of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. On the other hand, his two- 
fisted approach to the controversial 
issue clearly won him the respect of 
many San Diego union men who had 
a chance to meet, as one union sec- 
retary put it, “. . . a political can- 
didate who tells you exactly where 
he stands, without giving you any 
double talk.” 

While two other San Diegans of 
the same political party had entered 
the race for their party’s nomination, 
it was Gehres who captured the 
nomination in the June primary 
elections, piling up a commanding 
total of votes and, through “cross- 
filing,” a peculiar California political 


New York until he was sixteen, when 
he joined the New York Naval 
Militia to supplement his civilian 
work. Mobilized into the Naval Re- 
serve in 1917, young Gehres, then a 
seaman second class, went to sea on 
the old USS Massachusetts. When 
the ship put in for coaling at New- 
port, Rhode Island in April 1918, he 
learned of examinations being of- 
fered to enlisted men who sought 
commissions. Of the 500 who took 
the tests, he came out sixteenth in 
the final rankings and was one of 
the top twenty assigned to three 
months’ training for Naval Reserve 
officers at Annapolis. 

Leaving Annapolis a temporary 
ensign, Gehres saw action in the 
North Atlantic during the latter 
months of World War I. 

Deciding to make the Navy his 
career, Gehres took another com- 
petitive examination in 1921, and 
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won a permanent commission as a 
lieutenant (junior grade) in the reg- 
ular Navy. 

The Navy and Les Gehres began 
to sprout wings at about the same 
time, and in 1926 he entered naval 
aviation. As a pursuit pilot, Gehres 
won national recognition for his 
leadership of the “Nine High Hats,” 
a Navy group of precision flyers, 
which specialized in stunt flying 
while in close formation. 

Gehres’ progress in the Navy was 
steady, and when World War II 
began he was in command of Fleet 
Air Wing Four, then stationed at 
Dutch Harbor, Alaska, when the 
Japanese attacked there in June 
1942. 

The following year, while in com- 
mand of all naval aviation in the 
North Pacific, Gehres was appointed 
the Navy’s first aviation commodore. 
But by this time, the war in the 
North Pacific was virtually ended, 
and Gehres, at his own request, re- 
verted to the rank of captain to take 
command of the carrier USS Frank- 
lin. 

The story of the Franklin under 
Gehres’ command is one of the finest 
examples of heroism recorded during 
the late war. The Franklin’s day of 
trial began early on the morning of 
March 19, 1945. About fifty-eight 
miles off the coast of the Japanese 
mainland, with nearly fifty aircraft 
on the flight deck, fully fueled, 
armed, and ready to take off on their 
first mission of the day, the Franklin 
was struck by two bombs from a 
low-flying Japanese bomber which 
had pierced the carrier’s defenses. 

Within seconds the flight deck of 
the huge carrier became a mass of 
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This photo was taken after the damaged carrier had begun limping toward Pearl Harbor and Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


flames and exploding bombs. The fire 
spread below decks, the engines 
faltered, stopped, and the fighting 
craft drifted helplessly. The Frank- 
lin seemed doomed. 

The commanding officer of the task 
force of which the Franklin was part 
authorized Gehres to abandon the 
flaming and still exploding ship. 
Gehres, by Naval law the final au- 
thority of what would be done with 
his ship, and knowing of scores of 
men trapped deep within the vessel, 
refused the suggestion and ordered 
all but a skeleton crew off the carrier 
and into nearby rescue vessels. With 
his remaining crewmen, none of 
whom were seriously injured in the 
fight to save the Franklin, Gehres 
fought fires and set about rescuing 
the trapped men. Nearly 400 officers 
and men owe their lives to Gehres’ 
decision to stay with his ship, for 
while fire-fighting and damage con- 
trol operations were under way, 
rescue parties penetrated the depths 
of the flaming vessel and released 
men trapped in isolated compart- 
ments. Had the vessel been aban- 
doned, these men would have per- 
ished, for destroyers were standing 
by to sink the damaged carrier the 
moment it was abandoned. 


Arrer A STRUGGLE which lasted over 
twenty hours, fires were controlled 
and the Franklin’s engines once more 
were put into operation. Then began 
the long trek to Hawaii, where emer- 
gency repairs were to be made. 
The saga of the Franklin, her 
valiant crew and hard-fighting skip- 
per has become part of the Navy’s 
rich heritage of heroic accomplish- 
ment. Perhaps the best summary of 





the Franklin story comes from an 
official Navy report, which says, 
“This ship’s secret weapon was 
monumental guts.” 

Upon retiring from the Navy as a 
rear admiral and re-entering civilian 
life, Gehres joined the Kiwanis Club 
of San Diego and immediately began 
to take an active part in the affairs 
of the local service club. “Recon- 
verting,” he called it. 

While Gehres’ talks throughout 
Southern California, as a member 
of the Kiwanis speakers bureau, 
doubtless helped focus attention on 
him as a possible political candidate 
and must have helped during his 
actual campaign, the husky six- 
footer needed little in the way of 
introduction to San Diego civic 
leaders. A resident of San Diego 
County since the early 1920’s, Gehres 
was well and favorably known there 
for his command of San Diego’s 
Naval Air Station, one of the largest 
air bases on the West Coast. Under 
his command, enlightened employee 
relations were responsible for raising 
morale of air station workers to 
where the San Diego base became 
one of the most efficient in the nation, 
and often was used as an example 
of “how to do it” for Naval admin- 
istrators. 

Whether Les Gehres gets to Con- 
gress or not (and political observers 
now give him an excellent chance), 
he has jolted San Diego out of its 
political apathy and has created an 
interest in politics heretofore un- 
equaled in that part of Southern 
California. 

There isn’t much more any Ki- 
wanian can do to help put over his 
club’s aggressive citizenship. THE END 




















The first of two articles by MARGARET B. KREIG 


At this very moment, some 
eurious teen-agers in your town 
may be getting “free samples” 
of morphine, heroin or cocaine 
in a fiendishly deliberate 
attempt to create customers for 


the illicit nareoties trade! 
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oR YEARS the lurid dope story 

has been evergreen feature ma- 
terial for our Sunday supplements. 
Hopped-up murderers, crazed de- 
generates and white slaves have be- 
come legendary figures in dope fiend 
mythology. 

It’s time we faced the facts: today 
the problem of drug addiction has 
come out of slum alleys right into 
our middle-class living-rooms. Law 
enforcement officers across the coun- 
try are raiding very few opium dens 
these days—they’re too busy round- 
ing up teen-agers who are shooting 
heroin while their parents are at 
work, at the movies, or off playing 
bridge. 

This scourge, which experts now 
call a “contagious social disease,” 
has permeated all strata of society 
and is rapidly spreading to all parts 
of the United States and Canada. 
In fact, reports from Europe and 
South Africa indicate that this latest 
development in narcotic traffic is a 
world-wide trend; most of the new 
victims are youngsters in their teens. 

In New York City, drug addiction 
has doubled in the sixteen to twenty- 
one age group in the past year. The 
Youth Counsel Bureau alone has 
handled 3346 cases involving boys 
and girls. 

Twenty-five per cent of the 1000 
addicts arrested in Chicago in 1949 
were minors—eighty-nine of these 
were under sixteen. And arrest fig- 
ures are only a drop in the bucket; 
for every addict caught, there are 
hundreds who continue to use dope 
without being detected. 

In Los Angeles, reporters say that 
the drug traffic among kids is much 
larger than the police department 
makes known, although police ad- 
mit that the situation is alarming. 

While illegal trading is heaviest 
in seaports, border towns and big 
cities, small towns are by no means 
immune. Parents in small communi- 
ties in southern Wisconsin are find- 
ing that when they permit their 
youngsters to go to nightspots as 
a special treat after school dances, 
their children come home doped. 

Roadhouses, poolrooms, dance- 
halls, and even medical clinics and 
unscrupulous practicing . physicians 
are “focal points of infection” for 
outlying districts. 

Narcotic agents in Springfield, 
Illinois discovered youthful jazz, 


be-bop and boogie-woogie enthusi- 
asts were congregating in each 
others’ homes when their parents 
were gone, to get “high” on benze- 
drine, marihuana, morphine, codeine, 
or whatever drugs they could get. 
Some of them had gone to a West 
Madison Street nightclub in Chicago 
to hear Michael Scrima, a well- 
known drummer who has made 
recordings and movies. As a sideline, 
he supplied his young admirers with 
marihuana. 

As is usually the case, smoking 
marihuana was just the first step 
in moral breakdown. After the 
Springfield youngsters got home, a 
twenty-one-year-old girl who work- 
ed in a medical clinic gave them 
something “even better”’—morphine 
and codeine. 

She was arrested, but after plead- 
ing guilty she was placed on proba- 
tion for three years. Scrima also 
pleaded guilty after narcotic agents 
made three purchases of marihuana 
from him totaling $160. He was 
sentenced to two years and placed 
on probation on the same date. 

Selling dope, even to minors, is 
only a misdemeanor in most states. 
Federal agents and police detectives 
often spend months gathering evi- 
dence and risk their lives in dope- 
flat raids, only to see cases thrown 
out of court on technicalities or re- 
sult in probation or minimal sen- 
tences of thirty or sixty days for 
their prisoners. 


Peppers are found openly cater- 
ing to students in schoolyards, candy 
stores, record shops and theaters in 
our cities. High school principals 
complain that men with push-carts, 
supposedly selling frankfurters, but 
actually dispensing narcotics to gul- 
lible teen-agers, have returned time 
and again after being chased by 
police. Hypos are found in school 
lockers and teachers say that many 
of their sullen, abusive pupils turn 
out to be dope users. 

In New Orleans a peddler was 
conducting business from under the 
schoolhouse steps! 

Since the end of World War II, 
the supply of drugs for illegal use 
in this country has grown to fan- 
tastic proportions because bootleg 
morphine and heroin from the vast 
opium empire in Mexico have been 
added to the flow of drugs from the 




















Far East, Middle East and South 
America. Commissioner Harry J. 
Anslinger of the US Bureau of 
Narcotics has told Senate investiga- 
tors that a powerful underworld 
ring with branch offices in a dozen 
cities is reaping riches from the 
misery of at least 60,000 addicts. The 
legal price of morphine is fifteen 
dollars an ounce, but racketeers sell 
it for as much as $2000 an ounce. 


Suppiies are plentiful, the profit 
is high, and a market is being 
created. Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, vice 
president of the University of Illi- 
nois and chairman of a committee 
investigating the alarming increase 
in teen-age addicts, reports that 
underworld dope peddlers are inocu- 
lating young people with drugs free 
of charge until they become ad- 
dicted. 

“It takes as few as three capsules 
to make an addict,” says Sgt. John 
Mangin, who has been in charge of 
the Chicago police department’s nar- 
cotic detail for thirty years. His 
seven-man squad is working night 
and day to combat what he calls 
the most appalling situation in his 
experience. 

“After the young victims are 
hooked,” he explains, “most dope 
peddlers send them out looking for 
more customers. They tell the 
youngsters that their age will pro- 
tect them from punishment.” 

Since the “medication” for this 
insidious disease costs from five to 
forty dollars a day, addicts have to 
resort to peddling and other crimes 
to support their habits. Recently, 
Sgt. Mangin’s detectives found that 
a fourteen-year-old girl was respon- 
sible for an epidemic of heroin ad- 
diction among her school chums. 

The Chicago Crime Prevention 
Bureau estimates that there are 
between five and ten thousand ad- 
dicts in that city alone. The Bureau 
warns that every high school stu- 
dent is a potential victim. A recent 
raid in suburban Evanston brought 
in forty-two youths who were re- 
ported to be “tearing the house down 
at dope parties” while the sixteen- 
year-old host’s mother was in the 
hospital. A few days later, twenty- 
one more youngsters were brought 
in from teen-age sprees. Most of 
those arrested, ranging in age from 
fourteen to twenty, came from “good, 
middle-class families,” police said. 

But in Chicago, the problem is 
most acute in the south side Negro 
district. (In New York City, the drug 
craze got started among white 
youngsters. Association is a big fac- 
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tor. Federal agents and medical 
specialists reject the idea that any 
one race is more susceptible to drug 
addiction than other races; social 
and economic conditions, as well 
as personality disorders are con- 
tributing causes, especially in older 
addicts. ) 

After following many narcotics 
cases in the courts, I would say that 
Lonnie’s is typical of those found in 
big cities. His mother died when he 
was a baby and his father deserted 
him, so he had been kicked around 
the community for all of his seven- 
teen years. This past year, he’s slept 
in doorways and alleys. He is noth- 
ing but a ragged bag of bones. 

“IT quit school when I was fourteen 
to take a job,” he recalls. “I wanted 
to help the people I was staying 
with—they were really good to me, 
even though there were six of us in 
one nasty little room.” 

When Lonnie’s job folded, he 
looked for work as long as he had 
carfare to get out of the neighbor- 
hood, but he was undersized and un- 
derage and he had no experience or 
training. Soon he was hanging out 
on street corners. One day a man 
asked him if he’d like to feel on top 
of the world. It wouldn’t cost him 
anything. By this time his morals 
were so low that he didn’t care if 
whatever-it-was_ killed him. “It” 
turned out to be heroin, an opium 
derivative for which there is no 
medical use. Lonnie says he forgot 
all his troubles with that first shot— 
but he soon had more problems than 
ever before. 

First thing he knew, he was break- 
ing into cars and picking pockets to 
get the $1.50 to $2 for each shot. 
He was just one of the many dope 
fiends who steal $60,000,000 a year 
from Chicago citizens, according to 
States Attorney John Boyle. 


Very soon Lonnie found that the 
shots didn’t make him feel carefree 
or “high”—they just kept him from 
feeling sick; and he had to increase 
the dosage to get any results at all. 
This meant that his habit was get- 
ting more and more expensive, so 
he began going down to the Loop 
to shoplift. One day he was so des- 
perate for money, he snatched a fur 
scarf out of a State Street store 
window. When he was caught, he 
was sent to the state training school 
for boys, where one-third of the 
inmates were addicts like himself. 

Since there are no provisions for 
adequate treatment of drug addic- 
tion in institutions of this type, the 
first thing Lonnie did when he got 





out ... was get a shot. True, he had 
been off drugs for many months, but 
enforced abstinence does not consti- 
tute a cure. It usually instills a hor- 
ror of being caught, however, for 
coming off drugs abruptly is an 
agonizing experience which some- 
times results in death. 

In order to support his own habit, 
Lonnie began peddling dope. While 
he says he could kill the non-addict 
racketeer who started him on the 
stuff, he admits that he sometimes 
puts other young people on the 
needle. He isn’t a big time operator, 
though; he just cuts his own supply 
in half, keeping part for himself 
and adulterating the rest with sugar 
of milk or baking soda. He never has 
more than a few capsules at a time, 
so he doesn’t make enough money to 
feed or clothe himself—or even buy 
a hypo. He uses an eye dropper with 
a hollow needle fastened to it with 
a rubber band. 

When he needs a shot, he mixes 
the powdered heroin with some 
water in a teaspoon, then he holds 
a match under this until the mixture 
boils. One of his arms has over a 
thousand punctures, many of them 
abscessed. A vein in the other arm 
is already burned out. He may end 
up in County Hospital with “main- 
line” endocarditis, an acute infection 
of the heart valves caused by filthy 
substances in the drugs; but for 
the present, he is just one of the 
many, many peddler-addicts who 
plague the police in all our large 
cities. When the heat’s on, they’re 
rounded up in droves, but they’re 
turned loose again as soon as pos- 
sible. The jails couldn’t hold them 
all and, as everyone knows, junkies 
are a jailer’s biggest headache. 

There is no unified effort in the 
United States to care for drug ad- 
dicts. The federally operated hospi- 
tals at Lexington, Kentucky and 
Fort Worth, Texas treat federal 
prisoners, probationers and a few 
addicts who have sufficient will 
power to commit themselves. The 
voluntaries must pay their own fare 
and also contribute a dollar a day 
while in the hospital, if financially 
able. Unfortunately, they are free 
to leave before their treatments are 
completed, which accounts for the 
popular misconception that drug ad- 
diction is incurable. 

Dick is typical of the young volun- 
taries I interviewed at Narco, the 
hospital at Lexington. He’s a good- 
looking, intelligent lad of nineteen, 
just a little on the “smarty” side. 
His father is a professional man who 
at first refused to believe that his 
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son was a heroin addict. Such things 
didn’t happen in upper middle-class 
families in their New York suburb! 
Dick had everything in life that boys 
like Lonnie miss. 

“My folks were always swell,” 
he told me. “They gave me plenty 
of dough, let me have the gang in 
anytime I wanted.” 

His parents would go to a movie 
or to their club while Dick and his 
friends listened to records. Once in 
a while, they’d have reefers and get 
a bit noisy, but he claims nothing 
serious happened. 

“The worst part was getting the 
sweetish odor out of the house before 
my folks got home. Then this other 
stuff came along and we tried it, 
‘natch. ‘Try anything once’ was our 
motto. But we sure found out the 
‘hard stuff’? was different. The mari- 
huana—we could take it or leave 
it alone.” 


Dick pecan taking cameras from 
the photography shop where he 
worked and he even pawned his 
mother’s new fur coat, since his 
combined salary and _ allowance 
weren't enough to pay for the drugs 
he craved. His parents quietly ar- 
ranged for his treatment at Lexing- 
ton, where he and his buddies are 
paying patients. He will probably 
be able to stay off drugs after his 
release, for he and his friends plan 
to give each other moral support, 
and his parents and employer. will 
stand by him. 

The authorities at Lexington be- 
lieve that social and vocational re- 
habilitation are necessary follow-ups 
for their hospital treatment, which 
consists of: relief of physical de- 
pendence upon the drug of addic- 
tion; improvement in health and 
working habits; and psychotherapy. 

When I asked Dick how other 
young people might be kept from 
making the same mistakes he did, 
all he could say was, “You can’t 
tell kids something is bad for them— 
that makes them want it all the 
more. Maybe they just have to find 
out for themselves, I don’t know.” 
After a moment’s thought, he added, 
“If they couldn’t get the junk, there’d 
be no problem... .” 

Drug addiction is contagious be- 
cause the most common introduction 
to drugs is through association with 
other addicts. Experts like Dr. Victor 
H. Vogel, medical director of the 
Lexington hospital, point out that 
treatment for addiction and control 
of the drug traffic through vigorous 
law enforcement result in fewer ad- 
dicts in the population, and thus 
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reduce the number of new or sec- 
ondary cases. 

That more and more new cases 
are found among high school stu- 
dents isn’t surprising. The adven- 
turous, “know-it-all” attitudes which 
characterize many adolescents make 
them particularly susceptible. 
They’ve always been quick to follow 
the latest fads—some of which have 
been dangerous to health and 
morals: alcoholic mixtures, pressure 
blackouts, benzedrine, sleeping pills, 
and marihuana. Once experimenta- 
tion is started, taking a shot in the 
arm is just the next step. 

The tragic fact is that most of 
these youthful thrill-seekers have 
no idea of the insidious nature of 
drugs. To them, “going on the 
needle” often means just keeping 
up with their crowd, not being 
chicken. 

They find out too late that their 
pastime has started them on a 
wretched life of mental torture, 
physical illness, and sordid crimi- 
nality. 

An alarming number of teen-age 
deaths have resulted from overdoses 
of narcotics. Naturally, the devas- 
tating long range consequences of 
that first skin shot, or “joy pop,” 
are carefully concealed by the slick 
non-addict operators who make a 
business of introducing drugs to 
innocent children; addict-peddlers, 
desperate for money to satisfy their 
own cravings, will go to any lengths 











to convince prospective customers 
that drugs are perfectly harmless. 

Only after their bodies begin crav- 
ing drugs do the youngsters discover 
the seriousness of their new fad. 
When The Habit is established, only 
one addict in a thousand is able to 
cure himself. Even under the most 
favorable conditions, the odds are 
against recovery. 

Parents and educators share the 
blame for permitting young people 
to grow up in ignorance, defenseless 
against this danger. Some states have 
laws—which are not obeyed—re- 
quiring that the true nature of drugs 
and alcohol be taught in the public 
schools. 

Investigators have found a definite 
pattern in which peddlers start 
youngsters on marihuana,_ then 
switch them to “hard stuff” later; 
but there have been many instances 
where teen-agers have been given 
heroin, morphine and cocaine when 
they haven’t had previous experi- 
ence with sleeping pills, marihuana, 
or even alcohol or tobacco. 

Elaine, a little eighteen-year-old 
brunette from a medium-sized 
southern town, is a case in point. She 
didn’t belong to a gang, nor did she 
smoke or drink. She just worked in 
her sister’s dress shop after gradu- 
ating from high school and, in time, 
she met a young man in his late 
twenties and fell in love with him. 
Her family thought he was a little 

(See YouR KIDS OR MINE page 48) 
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“She was released from jail the next morning .. .” 
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By G. EVERETT MILLICAN 
Chairman, International Committee on 
Public and Business Affairs for 

the United States 


Q™ OF THE most popular writers 
of juvenile fiction a century ago 
was Horatio Alger, who produced 
nearly a hundred books which were 
avidly read by several generations 
of boys—and their parents. Even in 
recent years some of Alger’s books 
have been published and read by 
“young” people from nine to ninety. 
Undoubtedly the reason for this long 
and enthusiastic readership is the 
fact that in his plots the author em- 
bodied the American dream: that a 
poor boy can achieve outstanding 
success through initiative, resource- 
fulness, honesty and hard work. 

It is significant that such a dream 
can come true only in a country 
where free enterprise prevails, where 
the concepts of freedom and democ- 
racy are practiced. Today in Amer- 
ica, in our struggle against totalita- 
rian ideologies, one of the strongest 
arguments we can use to uphold our 







A worthy successor 

to the “It's Fun to Live 
in America” pamphlets 
is a series of radio 
transcriptions that tells 
the rags-to-riches 

saga of fourteen leading 


personalities. 


way of life is the declaration and 
proof that our country constantly 
produces men whose life stories 
closely parallel that of Alger’s he- 
roes; that repeatedly under free 
enterprise men of humble origins 
have become leaders in business and 
industry and the professions. 

And the life stories of such men 
and women are sure to catch the 
attention and interest of people 
everywhere. If Alger’s simple novels, 
written in the antiquated style of the 
nineteenth century, appeal to mod- 
ern readers, then similar narratives 
produced with all the advanced tech- 
niques of our present-day artists can 
be expected to achieve an over- 
whelming response from the public. 

With this thought in mind—that 
“success” stories are effective argu- 
ments for our free enterprise system, 
and that people everywhere are in- 
terested and inspired by the Alger- 
type story — Kiwanis International 
has arranged to have transcribed a 
series of fourteen radio shows, each 
one dealing with the life of some 
living American who has come up 
the hard way. This activity is a 
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continuation of the policy which 
prompted Kiwanis’ highly successful 
pamphlet campaign, “It’s Fun to Live 
in America,” and will again feature 
that slogan. 

The recorded series, which is 
available to Kiwanis clubs for pres- 
entation to their local radio stations, 
schools and libraries, or for use in 
their own club programs, is being 
produced by the Century Theatre in 
Hollywood. This little theatre group, 
composed of movie people who are 
concerned about the inroads which 
communistic philosophies have made 
within their industry, has agreed to 
record the series on a near-cost basis, 
for the group agrees with Kiwanis 
that such programs will be of great 
value in upholding American ideals. 

At least one big name star will 
appear on each program. The Cen- 
tury Theatre is actively sponsored 
by some of the top actresses and 
actors in Hollywood today, and one 
of them will be chosen for each lead- 
ing role. Some of these sponsors, 
among whom cast selections may be 
made, are Gary Cooper, Bette Davis, 


Clark Gable, Cary Grant, Loretta 
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Young, Ray Milland, Ronald Reagan, 
James Stewart, Robert Taylor and 
John Wayne. Supporting roles will 
be played by talented young mem- 
bers of the playhouse. 

The president of Century, who will 
act as producer for the series, is 
Peter Prouse. He formerly was an 
executive in the network program 
development section of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Now he de- 
votes all his time to the theatre. The 
group’s vice president, Del Sharbutt, 
is one of today’s top radio an- 
nouncers. 

Eleven famous American leaders, 
ten men and one woman, have al- 
ready given permission for this 
dramatization of their paths to suc- 
cess, and scripts are now being sub- 
mitted to them for their approval. 
In each of these life stories is the 
inspiring proof that opportunity is 
unlimited in America. 

Adaptation of these dramatic suc- 
cess stories for radio production has 
been accomplished by Jean Hollo- 
way, one of the foremost script 
writers in America. Miss Holloway is 
the writer of “The Railroad Hour,” 
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Members of the anti-communist Century Theatre Group helped build 

the stage on which they perform. This talented group of actors is now in 
the process of making the Americanism transcriptions 

that have already been ordered by hundreds of Kiwanis clubs. 
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“Mr. President” and many other 
noted network shows. 

Following are sketches of great 
Americans whose lives will be 
dramatized: 

Thomas E. Courtney started his 
career at the age of nine by selling 
newspapers in Chicago, later was an 
automobile mechanic. In 1922 he 
borrowed $3000 and founded the 
Northern Finance Corporation of 
DeKalb, Illinois, a company that 
today has assets of more than 
$14,000,000. 

Carroll R. Harding, president of 
the Pullman Company, was thirteen 
when he started te work his way 
through high school and college—as 
a delivery boy for a millinery store, 
a copy boy for Associated Press, and 
a machinist’s helper in a steel mill. 
He studied civil engineering, did sur- 
veying and bridge building before he 
joined the Southern Pacific Company 
to begin a long and successful rail- 
road career. 

Alexander Harris began his busi- 
ness life working in a travel agency. 
Later, as an automobile salesman, he 
saw the possibilities of a European 
wrench which needed further devel- 
opment. He took the tool to Ronson 
Art Metal Works, Inc., where it was 
perfected. Mr. Harris was employed 
by Ronson, eventually became presi- 
dent of the company. 

Elmer Lee Henderson, M.D., presi- 
dent of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, was born in a Kentucky farm 
area, one of ten children. As a boy 
he picked cotton to pay for his 
schooling, and later he worked as a 









































This photograph shows the first production of the Century 

Theatre Group. At least one big name actor will appear in each of the 
Kiwanis International transcriptions, and the supporting roles will 
be taken by promising young members of the playhouse. 


paper boy, street car motorman and 
haberdasher to finance his medical 
education. 

Mrs. Lane Bryant Malsin, in the 
year 1900, was a New York seam- 
stress, working ten hours a day for 
three dollars a week. Today Lane 
Bryant stores yearly sell clothing 
and shoes to more than 3,000,000 
women in the United States, its terri- 
tories, and fourteen other countries. 

James C. Penney, a farm boy, 
worked to buy his own clothes from 
the time he was eight. When he was 
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twenty he began working as a store 
clerk, and six years later bought an 
interest in a Wyoming store. From 
this beginning grew a chain of nearly 
2000 J. C. Penney stores. 

Eddie Rickenbacker was an auto 
race driver at the outbreak of World 
War I. He became an Air Corps 
pilot and by 1918 was a captain, 
commander of a squadron, and 
America’s ace flier. After the war 
he went into the automobile busi- 
ness, but joined American Airways 
in 1932 and six years later was 


Del Sharbutt, famed radio announcer 
and vice president of the Century The- 
atre Group, watches while Screen Star 
Robert Taylor places Barbara Stanwyck’s 
footprint in fresh cement at the 
Century Theatre Playhouse. Many 
Hollywood personalities are connected 
with this anti-communist group. 


elected president and general man- 
ager of Eastern Air Lines. 

David Sarnoff was born in Russia, 
came to America when he was nine. 
In 1906, at the age of fifteen, he got 
a job as an office boy for the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company. From 
this start he rose to the presidency 
of the Radio Corporation of America, 
then became chairman of the board. 
During World War II he was made 
brigadier general in the United 
States Army. 

Louis Seltzer was born in a cottage 
back of a Cleveland firehouse. He 
quit school when he was ten and 
became a newspaper copy boy. When 
he was thirty he was appointed 
editor of the Cleveland Press, and 
in the last twenty years has made 
that paper the biggest in the city and 
the most prosperous of the entire 
Scripps-Howard chain. 

Charles E. Wilson, president of 
General Electric, started his career 
in the electrical industry fifty years 
ago, when at the age of twelve he 
went to work for the Sprague Elec- 
tric Company of New York. He has 
been chief executive of GE since 
1940. 

LeRoy A. Wilson was twenty-one 
when he entered a traffic division 
training program of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
In just twenty-six years he became 
president of that company, which is 
the parent organization of the world’s 
biggest corporate enterprise, the Bell 
Telephone System. 

Each of the programs, telling one 
of these life stories, will run fifteen 
minutes. So far nearly 400 clubs 
have ordered the series and with few 
exceptions have made arrangements 
with their local radio stations for 
broadcasting the programs. Distri- 
bution of the recordings is planned 
for early in October, and many more 
clubs will have arranged for spon- 
sorship before that time. 

Presentation of the “It’s Fun to 
Live in America” programs is an 
unusual opportunity for clubs from 
coast to coast to make a contribution 
toward perpetuating the ideals of 
democracy and free enterprise. By 
seeing that these programs have a 
wide hearing, Kiwanis clubs will 
show that the American dream can, 
and does, come true. THE END 
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ECENTLY Mrs. E. M. Bishop of 
Avon Lake, Ohio was taking a 
bath. She reached for a towel, but 
instead pulled into the water the 
cord of her husband’s electric shaver, 
connected to a wall outlet. The cord 
straightened out in the water, 
wiggled like an eel and nipped Mrs. 
Bishop roguishly from behind. Hor- 
rified, she jumped out of the tub, 
dried herself and disconnected the 
cord. She still claims she got a closer 
shave that day than her husband. 

Then there was the boy in Penn- 
sylvania who swallowed a penny and 
coughed up a nickel. His doctor 
was perplexed, his parents unnerved 
and economists who heard about it 
were genuinely alarmed. 

There have been many recent odd 
accidents that could have resulted in 
death or serious injury but didn’t. 
For example, a California man won- 
dered why two men approaching him 
were walking so far apart. He de- 
cided to walk between them—then, 
to his dismay, discovered that they 
were carrying a large sheet of win- 
dow glass. Paneful, he said. 

Champion faller of the past year 
was Wilfred Arter, pitboy in a South 
Yorkshire mine in England. He fell 
down a 1554-foot shaft, overtook an 
elevator cage that was descending 
rapidly, landed on its roof and rode 
cozily the remainder of the trip. And 
in Lille, France, a tile setter named 
Yvon Dherire, slipped off a roof, fell 
six stories and landed snugly in a 
buggy from which an appalled moth- 
er had snatched her baby. The tile- 
setter was unhurt. The mother 
screamed, fainted, broke her ankle. 

In Washington, D.C. not long ago, 
Mrs. Anne McGinnis fell from her 
fourth-floor fire escape, was flipped 
from a clothesline into the second 
floor bathroom of a startled neigh- 
bor. 

Although you wouldn’t think that 
a fall from an airplane could be de- 
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scribed as “pretty comfortable,” 
that’s precisely what an English 
aviation cadet, Derek M. Sharp, of 
Yorkshire, said after he was forced 
to ride an airplane’s rudder to earth 
at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, some time 
ago. 

Officers of the United States Air 
Training School, in telling how Sharp 
went through the experience un- 
ruffled one windy day, said the plane 
was flying at about 500 feet when 
suddenly Sharp “found himself sit- 
ting on thin air.” 

“His next impression of the mis- 
hap,” officers related, “was a severe 
rap when his head hit the tail and, 
throwing his arms around the tail 
with his legs dangling below, he 
managed to hold on long enough to 
wiggle himself up onto the elevator 
surfaces.” 

The instructor, Jay McCausland, 
soon discovered by the peculiar be- 
havior of his plane that his passenger 
was missing, and saw him on the 
tail. Since Sharp could not safely 
parachute from that height, he 
climbed to 2500 feet “with extreme 
difficulty.” 

In an attempt to attract the stu- 


If you think that 

accidents are always tragic, 
eonsider the ease of a 

boy who swallowed a penny 
and amazed his parents by 


coughing up a nickel! 


By IRV LEIBERMAN 


dent’s attention, McCausland kicked 
the rudder bars back and forth, and 
to his surprise felt Sharp take hold 
of the tail and wiggle it back at him. 
On looking around, the instructor 
saw that Sharp had straddled the tail 
and was signaling him with the 
“thumbs up” gesture, conveying the 
message that he chose to stay with 
his instructor and risk the ride down 
to earth with him. 

Fortunately, the pilot made a per- 
fect landing. 

Fully aware that things are tough 
all over, police in Sacramento, Cali- 

(See MERRY MISHAPS page 47) 
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pons striking the Navaho 
reservation in 1947 swept the 
American Indian into the headlines 
for the first time since Custer’s Last 
Stand. 

The situation crackled with irony. 
For eighty years the Navahos had 
been wards of the federal govern- 
ment. They had been fed, clothed, 
sheltered, educated and doctored pri- 
marily at public expense. 

The rest of the country might talk 
of a Welfare State. The Navahos had 
one. They had been its subjects since 
1868. Presumably they now enjoyed 
whatever benefits a welfare state 
has to offer. 

These benefits, the press dispatches 
of 1947 made clear, could be summed 
up in one word: destitution! 

When the blizzard hit the big 
Navaho reservation in southwest 
USA, its inhabitants were helpless 
to cope with it. They required the 
combined help of CARE and the Red 
Cross. 

Kenneth Bilby, covering the disas- 
ter for the New York Herald Trib- 
une, called it “the extreme gauge of 
the failure of federal rule.” 

“The expenditure of tens of mil- 
lions of dollars in eighty years of 
federal rule,” he reported, “has left 
the Navahos (one-sixth of the Indian 
population) in the most depressed 
condition of any racial minority, in- 
cluding the Negro.” 

His investigation was one of sev- 
eral prompted by the crisis. Shortly 
the condition of all of America’s 
334,000 Indians was brought to public 
attention. 

Two-thirds still live on 210 reser- 
vations. Their lives are regulated 
and their economy underwritten by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the 
Department of the Interior. A Red 
Cross survey reports thousands of 
them eating less and poorer food 
than “the unfortunate of Europe at 
its lowest ebb.” 

Eighty per cent are _ illiterate. 
Average family income, derived from 
grazing, farming, sale of tribal hold- 
ings, etc., is under $500 a year. 
Among the Navahos it is only $81. 
On many reservations disease is 
widespread, mortality high. Among 
the 61,000 Navahos in 1947, there 
were over 5000 unhospitalized cases 
of advanced tuberculosis. 

So much for the material effects 
of federal rule. The spiritual are 
summed up in a survey report sub- 
mitted twenty-two years ago to the 
then interior secretary, Hubert 
Work: 

“Having moved the Indians from 
their ancestral lands . . . the govern- 
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ment undertook to feed them and to 
perform certain services for them 
which a normal people do for them- 
selves. The Indians at the outset had 
to accept this aid as a matter of 
necessity, but promptly came to re- 
gard it as a matter of right. . . . They 
have thus inevitably developed a 
pauper point of view.” 

One large tribe destitute, a “pauper 
point of view” among the others. Is 
the plight of these people a sample 
of what Americans generally could 
expect from a welfare state? 

An emphatic “yes” is suggested by 
comparison with another embattled 
minority, the American Negro. 

At the close of the Civil War, 
Congress set up the Freedmen’s 
Bureau on an experimental, twelve- 
month basis. Like the Indian office 
in the interior department, this 
agency could assign lands to the 
newly freed Negroes. It was to care 
for them until they could care for 
themselves. 

Next year Congress voted to con- 
tinue the Freedmen’s Bureau indefi- 
nitely. President Johnson vetoed. 
Unable to override but determined 
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to retaliate, Congress passed the 
Civil Rights Bill over still another 
veto. This law made the Negro a 
full citizen. 

Many well-intentioned people 
were alarmed. They recalled that 
law and custom had compelled south- 
ern slave owners to take care of their 
Negroes. To cast these people adrift, 
after nearly a century of depend- 
ency, was surely the kiss of death! 

It proved instead a_ challenge, 
which the American Negroes are sur- 
mounting admirably. Their eighty- 
seven years on their own have pro- 
duced results in every department 
of American life. 

Names of accomplished Negro 
Americans would fill this magazine. 

They would range from Statesman 
Ralph J. Bunche through Scientist 


Dr. Percy L. Julian to Willard Mot- 
ley, author of Knock On Any Door, 
best-selling novel about white peo- 
ple in the Chicago slums. They 
would include such eminent artists 
and sculptors as Aaron Douglas, 
Jacob Lawrence, Horace Pippin, 
Richmond Barthe, Romaire Bearden, 
Eldzier Cortor and E. Simms Camp- 
bell, famous for his Esquire cartoons. 

They would include concert singers 
Marian Anderson and Dorothy May- 
nor, such distinguished physicians 
and surgeons as Dr. Louis Wright 
and Dr. Charles R. Drew. They 
would include Jackie Robinson and 
Joe Louis, a brigadier general of 
the regular Army, graduates of West 
Point and Annapolis, philosopher 
Alain Locke, and over 100,000 holders 
of college degrees. They would in- 
clude the proprietors or officers of 
twenty-three Negro-owned banks, 
forty-four insurance companies, and 
23,490 retail stores. 

In 1865 only ten per cent of the 
country’s Negroes were literate. 
Today only ten per cent are not. 

Average annual income of non- 
farming Negro families in 1946 was 
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$1562. In Detroit, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati, 7.2 per cent had 
incomes of over $5000 annually. 

Along the way the Negroes created 
their own leaders. There was the 
era of Booker T. Washington. He 
urged his people to “drop your 
bucket where you are.” Learn a 
menial trade, he advised. Become 
economically self-sufficient. Crawl 
upward from there. 

Later this philosophy became too 
limited for an ambitious people. They 
created a new leader with a wider 
vision. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, 
writer and educator, asked his peo- 
ple to seek real independence, total 
dignity. As a method, he suggested 
training the “talented tenth” to lead 
the others. 

The Negroes still have far to go 
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Government paternalism 
has made the American Indian 


unhealthy, unhappy 


and unambitious—a sad 
comedown from olden days 
when Indians were fiercely 


proud of their independence. 


to self-sufficiency. Out of their strug- 
gle, however, they have evolved 
backbone and self-reliance. These 
should see them the rest of the 
way. 

What, on the other hand, have the 
Indians accomplished after a century 
of federal paternalism? Relatively 
speaking, nothing at all. 

It might be assumed from this that 
the Indian’s plight is the result of 
natural incompetence. This is not 
only a libel on the Indians, it does 
not jibe with the facts. 

Oliver La Farge, famous author 
and chairman of the American 
Indian Fund, sums up years of work 
among the Indians in these words: 

“There is abundant proof that 
Indians have all the native ability 
(See MORE STATE page 54) 
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BRING THE ATOM TO 
YOUR COMMUNITY 


Science is harnessing the atom so that its 


By HERB BAILEY 


ENTION THE atom today and 
M everybody thinks of the awful 
pall hanging over the whole world 
because of the atomic bomb and the 
hideousness of atomic warfare. The 
miles-high radioactive fire generated 
at Hiroshima which brought stagger- 
ing destruction of human life is 
vividly printed in the mind of every 
American. 

Few know that during the past 
year an equal force for saving human 
life through the use of atomic energy 
was developed in several medical 
laboratories throughout the country, 
and that the new atomic methcds 
have already prolonged the lives of 
hundreds of people, from babies to 
grandparents. Still fewer realize that 
the advances of atomic medicine 
could be available in hospitals in 
their own communities—now. Al- 
though atomic medicine is only be- 
ginning to be developed, actual 
clinical treatment or diagnosis of 
several major diseases is a present 
reality. 

The fruits of atomic studies in 
medicine are available to all, pro- 
vided the medical profession is 
helped in bringing the new methods 
to the nation’s 6500 hospitals. How 
soon the wonder-working atoms 
reach your town depends in large 
measure on action both inside and 
outside the medical profession. 

Before suggesting how this may be 
done, let’s have a look at a few of 
the “killer” diseases that are them- 
selves being destroyed by the tiny 
explosions of disintegrating atoms. 

The most deadly of these is brain 
tumor, an affliction attacking old and 
young, causing death in every case 


This photograph shows a doctor 
adjusting the isotron, with which he 
will examine the patient for brain 
tumor. This is the only machine 

of its type, but isotrons will soon 

be available to all hospitals at a cost 
which most institutions can 

easily afford to pay. 


powers can be used to fight disease. 


Now 


your local hespital can get atomic equipment! 


unless treated. Since brain tumor, 
either cancerous or not, is difficult 
to diagnose properly because the 
symptoms are so confusing, doctors 
are convinced it is much more prev- 
alent than the death records show. 
Behind many a so-called “migraine” 
headache is an_ insidious brain 
growth, and many victims of “cere- 
bral hemorrhage” —so labeled on 
their death reports—would be alive 
today if their brain tumors had been 
recognized and removed. It is known 
that from three to five per cent 
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of epileptic seizures are caused by 
brain tumor, and close to a million 
persons in the United States have 
epilepsy. 

In the early summer of this year, 
a group of Northwestern University 
doctors headed by the noted brain 
surgeon, Loyal Davis, announced a 
new atomic way of detecting and 
locating brain tumors. This method, 
called the “isotronic technique” 
from their unique atom-counting 
machine, the isotron, detects and 
pinpoints the dangerous tumors 
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This technician at the Memorial Hospital 
in New York City is shown preparing a 
solution of radioactive iodine that will 
be used to treat thyroid cancer patients. 


The photograph above shows another 
technician operating the complicated 
Geiger counter apparatus which traces 
the path of radioactive iodine through 
the body of this thyroid cancer victim. 


within two hours. It will tell with 
nearly 100 per cent accuracy whether 
or not anyone has brain tumor, 
without hospitalization, without pain. 

Heretofore brain tumor suspects 
had to undergo horribly painful tests 
which often involved brain-probing, 
and sometimes death resulted from 
the tests alone. Moreover, even 
skilled surgeons could seldom be 
very sure of a correct diagnosis, 
except possibly in advanced cases 
when it was too late to operate 
successfully. 

The development of the isotronic 
technique means that no longer will 
brain tumor continue to defy the 
medical men as it has for centuries 
past. For, if treated in time, chances 
of complete recovery are good. 

How does the atom play its role in 
penetrating the secrets of brain dis- 
ease? By means of a dye infused 
with a radioactive iodide compound. 
This substance, called di-iodo- 
fluorescein, is injected into the pa- 
tient’s vein. It is carried by the 
bloodstream to the brain. If a person 
has a tumor, the dye will collect 
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around it, because of a peculiar af- 
finity of the tumorous cells for the 
dye. Then the radioactive particles 
in the dye thrust a steady stream of 
atomic fission rays through the brain 
tissue and the skull. 

These sub-microscopic charges are 
picked up and counted in much the 
Same way as scientists prospect for 
uranium and other radioactive mate- 
rials by use of a Geiger counter. In 
the case of tumor, the atomic counts 
are high over the site of the malig- 
nancy, with the intensity of atomic 
disintegration diminishing with dis- 
tance from the growth. Thus doctors 
are able to determine the tumor and 
its location through a fantastic proc- 
ess—recordings of induced radiation 
from the human brain! 

The isotron at Northwestern is an 
incredibly complex instrument, but 
it was designed for research in prac- 
tically every phase of medicine. Ma- 
chines for general hospital use in the 
atomic field are being constructed by 
several laboratories and will be 
within the budget of the average 
hospital. 

The researchers who proved the 
painless atomic method on over 350 
persons believed to have brain tumor, 
predict that every hospital will have 
some form of an isotron within the 
next two years; that checks on the 
brain’s healthiness may become as 
common as those on the heart, lungs 
and other organs. They point out 
further that when dyes are dis- 
covered which are attracted to other 


organs, a quick, sure and easy way 
of finding cancer in any part of the 
body will be established. Such dyes 
are expected in the not-too-distant 
future, as many scientists are work- 
ing on this problem. When that day 
comes, cancers and tumors of all 
kinds will be ferreted out as easily 
as the brain, spine and _ thyroid 
varieties are being discovered today 
by our relentless hunters—the con- 
trolled atoms. 

Thyroid disease, an affliction which 
in various forms attacks hundreds 
of thousands in this country, is being 
successfully diagnosed and treated 
with the by-products of our radio- 
active pile at Oak Ridge. 

Thyroidism also covers’ what 
Shakespeare called the seven stages 
of man, from birth to death. The 
infant may be a cretin from lack of 
thyroid secretion. The old man, “sans 
hair, sans eyes, sans teeth—sans 
everything,” may have thyroid can- 
cer. On the basis of what has devel- 
oped recently, both can be diagnosed 
and treated with the aid of the be- 
neficent atoms. The thyroid-deficient 
idiot child can be detected immedi- 
ately with the new tests and with 
administration of thyroid hormone, 
will grow up to be a normal human 
being. 

The old man’s thyroid cancer may 
be arrested by either external or 
internal atomic explosions. Deep 
X-ray therapy such as that being 
tried at the University of Illinois may 
halt the progress of the dread growth. 


Below, a urine sample from a cancer suspect is analyzed after the 
patient has been given a dose of radioactive iodine. This final part of 
the test takes place twenty-four hours after the iodine is 
administered and the chemical’s course has been traced in the body. 
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There is much hope among doctors 
that the 25,000,000 volt betatron at 
Illinois is the best answer to treat- 


ment of many forms of cancer, 
including thyroid. 
However, during the past year 


thyroid cancer has also been as- 
saulted by internal atomic bombs 
containing radioactive iodine. Results 
are favorable in a surprisingly large 
number of cases. They are far more 
favorable, naturally, when atomic 
treatments do not have to fight 
cancer in addition to a malfunction- 
ing thyroid. 

The vast majority of thyroid suf- 
ferers do not have cretinism or can- 
cer. Most lack enough thyroxin or 
else have too much. Many people 
drag through life, continually fight- 
ing fatigue which is one of the 
symptoms of insufficient thyroid 


hormone. Others, plagued by an 
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A scientist at the University of 

Illinois prepares to use a twenty-five 
million volt betatron on a 

cancer patient. The medical man 

is using a plaster cast of the patient’s 
head to position the machine. The 
betatron’s terrific power penetrates the 
body to reach internal malignancies. 


overactive thyroid, race through 
every day, their hearts pumping 
madly in an attempt to comply with 
the abnormal drive set up by their 
feverish thyroid. 

Up to now, diagnosis of both ail- 
ments usually required long tests, 
even longer treatments, and when 
surgery was needed, several weeks’ 
hospitalization. Now, by use of radio- 
iodine, sufferers are being diagnosed, 
treated and released in a matter of 
hours. Many times only one dose of 
radioiodine is necessary to bring the 
over-productive thyroid cells back 
into line, and the former hyper- 
thyroid victim can now live nor- 
mally, tension-free, no longer whip- 
lashed by his thyroid. 


Prrncrrtes of diagnosing and treat- 
ing ailing thyroids with the explod- 
ing atoms rest on one factor. Thy- 
roid cells have a special hunger for 
iodine. Physicians attach radioactive 
substances to the iodine, and can 
determine by the amount of radio- 
activity in the gland just how the 
thyroid is functioning. If cancer or 
hyperthyroidism is present, they 
give the patient a large amount of 
radioiodine. The short beta rays in 
the compound bombard the can- 
cerous or over-working _ tissues, 
causing them to shrivel. Already 
some thyroid cancers have been de- 
stroyed in this fashion, and many 
hundreds of hyperthyroid cases have 
been successfully treated. 

Many patients with heart diseases 
such as angina pectoris have re- 
sponded favorably to radioiodine 
treatments because a faulty thyroid 
directly affects the heart. 

Leukemia, the dread cancer of the 
blood, is also under fire from the 
miracle-working atoms. Some dra- 
matic results have been achieved by 
using radiophosphorus, following the 
same pattern of therapy as with 
thyroid diseases. Bone marrow is 
the nesting place of some forms of 
leukemia; since marrow attracts 
phosphorus, it is there that radio- 
phosphorus -is dispatched with im- 
plicit orders to destroy the malignant 
invaders. 

Although it is not yet pronounced 
a cure, radiophosphorus is more 
successful in leukemia than any 
other treatment to date. In polycy- 
themia, a disease caused by over- 
production of red cells, the atoms 
have shown spectacular results. 

In almost every disease known to 
man, the mighty atom is coming to 
play an increasingly important role. 
Today there is no valid reason why 
any city should be without the 


tremendous advantages of atomic 
medicine. 

Methods of diagnosing and treat- 
ment are relatively simple and in- 
expensive, despite the complex proc- 
esses involved in nuclear fission. For 
instance, cost of treating hyperthy- 
roid is now about $100, compared 
with approximately $600 under the 
old system a year ago. 

Cost of the machines and equip- 
ment used in hospitals and clinics is 
low for the values derived. If hos- 
pitals have capable electronic tech- 
nicians, the materials can be bought 
and assembled for under $1000. Or 
standard machines can be purchased 
from electronic manufacturers for 
about $1500. 

War or preparation for war should 
not interfere with the promulgation 
of atomic medicine since only an 
infinitesimal fraction of atomic en- 
ergy is required to save lives, in 
contrast to the large amounts needed 
to destroy them. 

How can you help to see that peo- 
ple in your community get the ad- 
vantages of the peacetime atom 
bomb? If you are affiliated in any 
way with hospitals or clinics, let 
your doctors know you are aware 
of the great new advances in medi- 
cine and that you would support 
them in any sound plan designed for 
medical progress. They will welcome 
your support, since most of them 
are so harassed with everyday 
problems of sick-care, they don’t 
have time or energy to launch new 
programs alone. With backing from 
informed public-minded citizens, the 
doctors’ fight for atomic medicine in 
each community will be half won. 
They won’t have to explain or plead 
so much for public backing. 

I was fortunate in being the only 
writer chosen to witness the first 
major demonstration of the atom’s 
successful part in conquering dis- 
ease. This was the first testing of the 
isotron at Northwestern University. 

The event wasn’t as widely re- 
ported as the bursting of the first 
atomic bomb, yet I was thrilled to be 
there because I saw the atom re- 
leased for the good of mankind. 
Somehow I felt the occasion had 
more real significance than the holo- 
caust which wiped out more than 
100,000 human beings in one instant. 
I knew that atomic medicine could 
save many more lives than that over 
the course of centuries; that ulti- 
mately, when man learned to live 
together in peace, the destructive- 
ness of atomic energy would be 


forgotten, only the good would 
survive. THE END 
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Unless we provide the brilliant youth 


with a challenge to his unusual intelli- 


genee, there is a good chance that the 


youngster will lose interest in learning 


and become a maladjusted problem child. 


HERE ARE two things that you can 

be absolutely certain do not exist. 
The one is a unicorn. The other is 
a parent who does not want a gifted 
child. The unicorn can be dismissed 
lightly as a mythological beast, but 
the parent of a gifted child has a 
tough problem on his hands. 

Oddly enough, the parent of a re- 
tarded child has more to crow about 
than the sire of a budding Einstein. 
Although educational psychologists 
are generally agreed that the signifi- 
cant leaders of the America of to- 
morrow will be recruited from the 
gifted five per cent of today’s school 
population, they have spent far more 
time discovering the learning needs 
of the slow learner than those of the 
gifted. As a consequence, the slow 
child is much more thoroughly 
briefed in school to take a construc- 
tive place in our workaday world 
than are our future Presidents, atom 
tamers and virus battlers. 

Smugly entrenched in our topsy- 
turvy values, we spend millions to 
conserve our soil, our wildlife and 
national monuments while we allow 
our most precious resource, human 
intelligence, to trickle away. During 
the thirties an apathetic America 
was shocked to discover the poorly 
fed, poorly clothed and_ poorly 
housed third of its children. Inten- 
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By R. D. MeCLEARY 


sive re-education and a revived free 
economy have done much since then 
to raise these children’s standard of 
living. The urgent need of the fifties 
is for an equally indignant and 
aroused America to face squarely the 
needs of its now neglected gifted five 
per cent of its school population and 
to get this tremendous national po- 
tential in gear for eventual creative 
use. 

The problems of the gifted child 
actually are among the most neg- 
lected in modern inquiry. With an 
astounding naiveté we all take it for 
granted that the bright youngster is 
quite capable of fending for himself 
without any extra attention and 
guidance. This, definitely, is not al- 
ways so. Take the case of Don B. 

Don B. never liked school. When 
he was in first grade he had to read 
the same primer over and over again 
because, his teacher said, “It wasn’t 
time to go on.” Don had read through 
his older sister’s second grade reader 
before he ever went to school, but 
the other first grade children were 
far behind him, so Don had to wait 
for them. He was bored. 

It was like that all the way through 
grade school, and in high school— 
until he quit. By the time he reached 
his sophomore year, Don no longer 
cared whether or not he did his 





work. The routine assignments were 
dull to him; they presented no chal- 
lenge. So Don ignored them. He 
even flunked a couple of courses. 
When he dropped out of school, no- 
body seemed to care. 

Today Don has a laboring job— 
the best he could get without a high 
school diploma. No one knows what 
might have happened to him if he 
had gone to a school where his early 
brilliance could have been rec- 
ognized and developed rather than 
stifled. By now he might be a great 
inventor, a noted scientist, a journal- 
ist, doctor, lawyer, architect, indus- 
trialist. 

Unfortunately, there are thousands 
of people who, like Don, might have 
done important work for the world 
if they had been encouraged in 
school to develop their unusual abil- 
ities. And there are thousands of 
gifted children in school today who 
will fare no better than Don unless 
their talents receive proper attention. 

In this country we recognize the 
need for special education for 
mentally “slow” children, so that 
they may become independent, pro- 
ductive members of society. But too 
often we ignore the needs of the 
potential geniuses for mental stim- 
ulation and educational opportu- 
nities. This blind spot in our na- 
tional thinking permits a waste of 
talent which the United States can 
ill afford to lose. 

Let’s face it. This is no high-flown 
academic discussion, but a pressing 
need. We can no longer afford to 
allow our brains to be developed 
through haphazard chance. In a 
world divided into two unfriendly 
armed camps you can put your 
money on the side with the most 
efficiently developed gray matter. 
American democracy needs salesmen 
today with ideas and technical know- 
how as she has never needed them 
before. Her most formidable weapon 
in either peace or war is the fully 
developed intelligence of our almost 
forgotten gifted five per cent. 

In the past our nation has bene- 
fited greatly by the contributions of 
outstanding leaders in business and 
in the arts and sciences, who have 
been responsible in great measure 
for the ever-increasing richness of 
our country. Today it seems more 
evident than ever before that human 
resources should be utilized to the 
full to further enrich our nation and 
fortify our way of life—our democ- 
racy—against the menace of totali- 
tarian ideology. 

Leading educators have been con- 
cerned about the waste of talent in 
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this country for some time, and just 
this year a study of the problem 
was completed by the Educational 
Policies Commission. The commis- 
sion, an investigative group created 
by the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States and the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, has defined the situa- 
tion in terms of causal factors. Four 
major classifications of cause can 
be made—educational, psychological, 
economic and social. Fortunately, 
there is a solution in each case, but 
a solution possible only through the 
understanding efforts and coopera- 
tion of teachers, administrators and 
the public. 

In the case of Don B.’s wasted 
talent, the educational system was 
directly to blame. Don’s teachers 
didn’t know how to deal with bril- 
liant students. And the school ad- 
ministration hadn’t provided a cur- 
riculum sufficiently flexible to take 
care of Don’s special needs. 

First of all, Don needed a coun- 
selor, a member of the faculty 
trained to observe students and 
adjust their difficulties. There are 
already methods to aid gifted stu- 
dents which have been tried in a 
few schools, and with success. All 
such plans, however, should be di- 
rected by teachers with special 
training, because each gifted student 
has an individual problem that re- 
quires an individual remedy. 

Sometimes acceleration—skipping 
a grade—is the best plan for the 
junior genius. Other times it is 
more advisable to group students 
in several classrooms according to 
mental age, even though all may be 
in the same grade. If grouping is 
not possible (as it is not in a small 
school) then at least the more gifted 
students can be given an enriched 
program with assignments more 
challenging to their intellects. In 
high school, where students often 
have developed decided special abil- 
ities and interests, a variety of elec- 
tive courses will do much to stimu- 
late their interest in learning. 


Tue previousLy mentioned coun- 
selor can also help to remedy an- 
other significant cause of talent 
waste —the psychological factor. 
Often extremely bright students have 
emotional problems which block 
their learning ability. Indeed, some- 
times their precociousness in itself 
creates emotional problems for them. 
They mature mentally much faster 
than they mature physically, and it is 
difficult for them to find companion- 
ship with normal children of their 
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own age or, even more difficult, with 
older children of a comparable 
mental level. Sometimes it takes an 
understanding teacher to guide them 
safely through their confusion and 
loneliness. 

Jack T. didn’t have such a coun- 
selor. His school work was excep- 
tional until he reached the age of 
eleven. Mentally he was ready for 
high school, and the conversation 
and activities of the normal fifth and 
sixth graders didn’t interest him. 
Also, they’ didn’t want him around; 
he “knew everything” and it made 
them uncomfortable. The older boys 
didn’t want him either; he was “that 
funny little kid.” Jack’s work suf- 
fered, but more important, he felt 
like an outcast. He began to hide 
his intelligence. 

He is still a timid man who never 
quite dares to demonstrate fully his 
ability. The right teacher, trained 
in psychology, might have changed 
Jack’s entire future. 

The best counselor is helpless 
when the trouble is financial, of 


course. Even the most advanced 
school systems frequently lose gifted 
students because of economic reasons. 
Joe D. wanted to go to college and 
study engineering. His grades had 
always been excellent, especially in 
math. Joe’s father lost his job and 
Joe had to go to work. He is now a 
foreman in a small manufacturing 
plant. He is thirty-two, makes 
seventy-five dollars a week, and he’s 
gone just about as far as he can go 
with his limited education. 
Practically nothing is being done 
today to help brilliant high school 
students who need financial help. On 
the college level some scholarships 
are available, but even here the need 
is always far greater than the supply. 
Specialized education is sometimes 
denied the gifted student, not be- 
cause of financial limitations, but be- 
cause of social factors. Parents who 
have little education themselves 
often do not think it necessary, or 
even desirable, for their gifted chil- 
dren to develop their talents. Espe- 
cially for girls in the family, a tem- 
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porary job, marriage and housekeep- 
ing is the only future ever thought 
of. 

Jenny E. had definite artistic tal- 
ent. Though she had never gone to 
an art museum, never even seen a 
good painting, she used to sketch the 
scenery around her home in passion- 
ate, living detail. Her mother often 
told her to “get busy doing some- 
thing useful.” She never thought of 
a career for Jenny; otherwise. there 
might be a number of great paintings 
added to the total of American cul- 
ture today. 

Jenny’s mother was not unkind, 
nor was she consciously materialistic. 
She just didn’t realize that there was 
a need for talent like Jenny’s. Part 
of the job of American education to- 
day certainly is to teach parents the 








“There is nothing more painful to a child 
than to feel that he is different .. .” 


possibilities open to their children. 

But how may educators discover 
gifted children? It isn’t as easy as it 
sounds. We might follow the lead of 
one eminent California psychologist 
and declare all of our children with 
an IQ of 130 or more as gifted. This 
would be very convenient, but, un- 
fortunately, it has many practical 
drawbacks. Educators no _ longer 
have the assured faith in supposedly 
foolproof intelligence tests that they 
once had. Many reputable scientists 
feel that this technique was greatly 
oversold. Our present day aware- 
ness of the fact that most so-called 
mental abilities tests measure only 
the narrowest band of human abil- 
ities has lowered a scientific iron 
curtain between the squabbling ad- 
vocates and detractors of the merits 
of the testing method. 

Teachers, of course, favor the use 
of the monthly report card as a reli- 
able index of a child’s ability. Asa 
classroom teacher, however, I am 
very skeptical of this measure. All 
too often a grade is more likely to be 
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a slightly biased teacher estimate of 
a child rather than an accurate 
analysis of a child’s real abilities. 
Don B., who flunked out of school 
because he was bored, is a good ex- 
ample. 

Then, too, report card grades 
measure only a student’s abilities in 
school subjects. Text books can’t 
provide a lot of valuable skills neces- 
sary for successful living in the mod- 
ern world, such as getting along with 
other people, the knack of making 
quick decisions in emergencies, con- 
trolled imagination and many other 
things which are never dignified with 
a report card grade. 

The most practical intelligence 
divining rod is not any one thing or 
technique, but a balanced combina- 
tion of several. The acid test of a 
child’s giftedness should be the 
child’s IQ scores and cumulative re- 
port card grades over a period of 
several years, plus—and this is most 
important of all—the common sense 
rule of thumb that any child is gifted 
who consistently displays superior 
performance in any worthwhile ac- 
tivity. Yes, this means that the gifted 
ball player may make just as great a 
contribution in his profession as the 
lawyer or physician in his. There 
can be little doubt that Babe Ruth 
and Knute Rockne have been as im- 
portant examples in the ingraining 
of wholesome character in American 
youth as any statesman whom you 
can name. Giftedness is not just 
limited to cloistered scholarly activ- 
ity, but is as broad and rich as life 
itself. 

Given such specific down-to-earth 
measuring tools, it would seem that 
the discovery of our gifted children 
would be a relatively simple matter 
for the average school teacher. But 
before we can roll up our intellectual 
sleeves and get to work, we must 
first so sensitize our school teachers 
that they will recognize the gifted 
child and meet his needs with the 
same laudable efficiency with which 
they now meet the needs of the slow 
learner. School psychologists and 
adjustment teachers are only too 
familiar with gifted children who be- 
come behavior and study problems— 
even truants—because their regular 
class assignments which are geared 
to the needs of their average class- 
mates are too easy to really challenge 
the brighter students. Neglected, 
bored and frequently nagged. they 
become the chronic time wasters and 
class disturbers whom teachers usu- 
ally describe as smart but un- 
motivated. 

A common practice in some of our 





larger cities has been to separate en- 
tering students into different classes 
according to their abilities as shown 
on test scores, report card grades and 
teacher impressions and _ observa- 
tions. This plan has the advantage 
of placing the brighter students in 
their own classes which easily out- 
pace the classes of average students. 
It also has the disadvantages of not 
being applicable in smaller districts. 
Then, too, the brighter students don’t 
have the opportunity to mix with the 
average students and thus learn to 
understand the general school cross- 
section. 


S mater scuoots have added special 
honor seminars to their curriculums 
for the benefit of their brighter stu- 
dents. In these seminars, the gifted 
children are allowed to pursue their 
own advanced interest with a mini- 
mum of interference. Such a plan 
has many merits, but it, too, has the 
disadvantage of being potentially 
intellectually snobbish. Some of the 
gifted participants were a little em- 
barrassed in taking part in a pro- 
gram which couldn’t be shared by 
the general school population. 

Most extreme of all were the 
schools for geniuses, separate schools 
which admitted only superior chil- 
dren. This experiment had many 
disadvantages. Aside from being 
outside of our democratic school 
tradition, it tended to separate a 
child entirely from his ties in his 
home community and often put the 
child in a position which set him 
apart from other children. This plan 
is not much in favor today. 

Ideally the needs of the gifted child 
should be met within the democratic 
framework of each child’s local little 
red schoolhouse and in the regular 
classroom. In such a setup the gifted 
child continues to be a participating 
part of his own community and does 
not feel different from the rest of his 
pals on his block. There is nothing 
more painful for a child than to feel 
that he is different. He doesn’t even 
want to be different if it means being 
extra special. 


Tue task of providing adequate 
education for our gifted may be a 
little more trouble and cost more 
than our present slipshod neglect, 
but isn’t it worth it? In the long 
run, we can check off the additional 
expense in terms of the most valu- 
able conservation of all—the con- 
servation of the one resource, Amer- 
ican intelligence, which will make 
democracy a living reality through- 
out a free world. THE END 


















OU MAY QUARREL with your wife, 

take a trip, buy a television set, 
or suddenly develop a penchant for 
yoghurt at breakfast—and you may 
be sure that all of these adventures 
in living are carefully noted in the 
more than 1000 miles of file cabinets 
painstakingly tended by about a 
million United States government 
employees. 

Never in the history of the world 
has a government so extensively and 
thoroughly charted, indexed and 
cross-indexed its citizens and resi- 
dents from the cradle to the grave, 
and perhaps beyond if estate admin- 
istration may be taken into account. 

The so-called forgotten man not 
only has been rediscovered, but his 
hopes, dreams, wealth, social and 
economic activities, eating habits and 
tastes in clothing have been thor- 
oughly investigated, broken down 
and set up on graphs and charts by 
skilled statisticians and wondrous 
calculating machines. 

The vast extent of this information 
on every living person in the United 
States may be dimly realized from 
the fact that these 1000 miles of file 
cabinets contain data mostly on 
microfilm. It may be an exaggeration 
to compare this statistical fever with 
the Biblical flight of the sparrow, but 
for some twenty years it’s been diffi- 
cult for any person in the United 
States to make a move without some 
governmental Boswell standing be- 
hind him and making a notation. 

Whether this implied invasion of 
privacy is a good thing, whether it 
can be called a trend to fascism or 
communism, rests solely on how the 
information is used. It is one of the 
great tributes to this working democ- 
racy that the information has been 
used for good weal, and not, as in 
Stalin’s Russia or in Hitler’s Ger- 
many, to keep a finger on the politi- 
cal pulse or to terrorize, intimidate 
and harass. 

It is very likely, Department of 
Labor statisticians estimate, that 
every person’s name is in at least 
four or five of the files operated by 





the government. It all began with the 
NRA and went into full blast with 
WPA. Then along came the war, and 
Uncle Sam became a kind of super 
Winchell and began to take notes on 
every facet of human life. 

The OPA accounted for more than 
132,000,000 persons during the four 
series of ration books. Included, for 
example, in the simple application 
for a ration book, were questions on 
age and sex. Then the government 
really became personal and invaded 
such areas as transportation through 
gasoline rationing and control of 
tires, wheel chairs, oil burners and 
steamship tickets. 

All of this accumulation has been 
tirelessly filed away and, to spe- 
cialists, affords an insight into the 
driving, clothing, eating and recrea- 
tional habits of the genus American. 

But the OPA was fairly primitive 
as compared with the insatiable lust 
for information reflected by the 
Social Security Board. The wages, 
working habits, and, from a sub- 
sidiary agency, the spending and sav- 
ing habits of more than 75,000,000 
persons were culled. Where the 
Social Security Board was unable to 
step in with its ever-ready pencil 
and whirring machine, the Railroad 
Retirement Board and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture took over. Per- 
sons who are not under social secu- 
rity, such as railroad men and farm- 
ers, come under one or more other 
agencies. This is true of self-em- 
ployed persons and domestics. Where 
the government does not enter a pic- 
ture, the various states do, and they 
trade information with cheerful 
passion. 

One of the most splendid aspects 
of our new concept of government is 
shown in the fact that while the 
Social Security Board knows just 
how much its clients earn, this in- 
formation is not handed on to the 
income tax department. Where, in 
any nation, would such a situation be 
possible? Such is a wonderful proof 
that the vast avalanche of data is 
not used for entrapment, for de- 


tective work, for hounding nor ha- 
rassing. 

Even when a person is wanted for 
a serious crime, the SSB does not 
turn over any information to local, 
state or federal authorities. It will, 
however, find many a missing man 
who is not wanted for a crime and 
inform him that junior is crying for 
him and that they want him home at 
once, and that all is forgiven. 

Married women, who had been 
under the SSB when they were 
single and bore other names, are 
beautifully protected in their social 
security rights simply because of the 
indexing and cross-indexing. Other- 
wise, they would lose a good share 
of income after age sixty-five if they 
continued to work after getting mar- 
ried and changing their names. 

The United States Employment 
Service is another ogre that eats in- 
formation about some _ 170,000,000 
who have made out applications for 
jobs or for relief, either local, state 
or national, during the past seven- 
teen years. Among them are the mil- 
lions who worked for civil service. 
USES files were started during the 
depression and then swelled during 
the war. In toto, it has dossiers on 
almost every working person in the 
nation, living and dead. And this is 
far from the real total simply because 
of the special listings of very spe- 
cialized people such as college pro- 
fessors and atomic scientists. No one, 
no matter how situated, is immune 
from a dissection. 

And these agencies work well with- 
in their scope and according to their 
function and characteristics. For ex- 
ample, the Social Security Board can 
ask questions on race and religion 
that would be forbidden to the Fair 
Employment Practices Commission 
in the State of New York. This, too, 
is another evidence of the magnifi- 
cent workability of governmental 
agencies in a democracy as dis- 
tinguished from left or right govern- 
ments abroad or in South America. 

The Selective Service System is 
another headquarters that contains 
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a great avalanche of material on some 
50,000,000 persons. There is not a 
flat foot treading the pavement of our 
cities and towns that is not recorded 
there. And if the flat feet have been 
cured or if a schizophrenic has been 
helped to a new view of life, the files 
also add the happy ending. Once 
again, this is an instance of a democ- 
racy at its best, which seeks out in- 
formation to help and not to hinder 
or control. 

Many have been the attacks on 
what ostensibly appears to be an in- 
vasion of privacy or the aping of 
totalitarian governments. But no 
charge has been able to establish that 
the obtainment of information has 
worked a hardship or that the in- 
formation has been used to anyone’s 
detriment. 

And Americans are beginning to 
realize this in a manner undreamed 
of twenty years ago. For example, 
fingerprinting, which always had an 
unsavory reputation because of the 
obvious associations, is now a com- 
mon practice among many levels of 
American life. Community leaders 
have urged everyone to offer their 
prints and today more than 80,000,- 
000 persons have their smudges on 
file with the FBI. A great many of 
the objections to fingerprinting were 
overcome during the war when de- 
fense plant workers willingly sub- 
mitted to the requirement. 

During the taking of the latest 
census, there was a minor furor over 
certain questions about income. Citi- 
zens felt it was no business of the 
census bureau while at the same 
time they automatically give every 
detail, down to the last gift from 
Aunt Celia, to the income tax 
bureau. But once again, this is an 
instance where the income tax 
bureau refused to cooperate with the 
census takers simply because it’s 
against the law to turn over such 
information even to another arm of 
the government. 

The Russians would turn deep 
pistachio at the mountainous assort- 
ment of data the United States gov- 





ernment has on its people and would 
never understand the code of fair 
play that enters into the use of the 
compilations—and not only the con- 
cept of fair play, but the benevolent 
reasons behind the questions. For 
example, during many a hearing on 
federal funds for school lunches, the 
eating and income habits of sections 
of the country had powerful play 
and influence on the final budget. 
Such important data as sectional diet 
deficiencies enabled administrators 
of the federal appropriation to try to 
insure that children in the Southwest 
got more greens than, say, those in 
the Northwest. Or that foods having 
a high rate of calcium were insured 
for school children in Oklahoma. No, 
the Russians wouldn’t understand 
this. 

From the information collected 
from migratory workers, their 
schooling, or lack of it, their hygienic 
habits, their mating and marriage 
habits, the government has all but 
insured that the frightening tragedy 
of the thirties will be averted. Today, 
because of the mass of material ob- 
tained by the Department of Agri- 
culture about migratory workers, 
these itinerant pickers can get their 
trucks repaired before going on to 
another state for another picking job 
without being gouged by local repair 
men. This appears to be cutting it 
fine, but to people with a very limited 
income who must get to another 
place before they run out of money, 
the statistics on mode of travel have 
saved many a family from starvation. 
A special fund aids the migratory 
worker to fix up his car. Then, the 
teeth of his children, their schooling, 
their laundry—all of these have been 
improved and rectified from the fact 
that such and such a percentage were 
found to be without adequate care in 
these areas. 

Migratory workers are stressed in 
this article because they represent 
a lowly segment of the nation in 
terms of social and economic under- 
privilege, and the data obtained from 

(See UNCLE WINCHELL page 45) 


One of the big differences between governments is 


Illustrated by Rand Roth 


that a democracy collects personal information 
about its citizens to help them, while a dictator uses these 


facts to terrorize and keep people under his power. 



























HINKING of Lieutenant Ben To- 

land of the United States Marines 
spurs me on to work harder for a 
peaceful world though no _ peace 
seems in sight. He died on Iwo Jima 
and left a will bequeathing from his 
small estate about $1200 to the study 
and promotion of improved per- 
sonnel relations in industry. 

Only twenty-four years old! 

In the wrack of Iwo Jima! 

Killed in action, he left a practical 
testament to his faith in the ability 
of humans to get along together, if 
only they knew how. 

The $1200 was bequeathed to the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers for this specific purpose. They 
immediately added $16,000 of their 
own, and their “Lieutenant Ben- 
jamin Rush Toland Memorial Study 
No. 1” is now in print. 

In it, the worth of the human per- 
sonality has been _ rediscovered. 
About the first thing the study points 
up is that “each new event and idea 
that comes to a person needs to be 
fitted into the existing set of relation- 
ships that constitutes a personality. 
It forms a new element in this con- 
text of ideas, feelings and purposes. 
Therefore, it becomes a part of what 
has to be dealt with from now on, 
whenever we deal with this person.” 

Getting further down to brass 
tacks, it continues: “In a human 


DEN TOLLAND 


A United States Marine 

who died on Iwo Jima left a 
legacy of twelve 

hundred dollars to finance study 
of human relations because 

he knew that peace can’t 


exist without understanding. 


Illustrated by Rand Roth 
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relationship, every word or act of one 
member that affects the other sets 
off a continuing process for both of 
them. It is unrealistic to assume 
that talking, and especially order- 
giving, is a one-way act like sawing 
off a board. When you give an or- 
der, for example, the person who 
gets it makes an immediate response, 
in his mind and feelings, even before 
he acts. 

“Autocratically minded persons 
are unnecessarily inefficient in deal- 
ing with people because they over- 
look such simple points. Typically, 
they conceive of communication as 
episodic and one-way. In their opin- 
ion, the process of communication is 
set in motion only if and when they 
desire it. 

“And even when they profess to be 
interested in establishing common 
ground, the flow of communication is 
only in one direction. This is evi- 
denced in the preference shown by 
so many top executives for set 
speeches, public address systems and 
motion pictures. To them, ‘coopera- 
tion’ means getting other people to 
agree. Such misconceptions prob- 
ably stem from their idea of what 
needs to be done. and of what part 
they can most effectively play in 
directing others. Is a manager, ora 
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labor leader, doing his job effectively 
when he tries to demonstrate in all 
that he says and does that he is the 
prime source of group power, and an 
infallible origin of knowledge? Or 
does he do a better job by trying to 
elicit from everyone in the situation 
all the understanding, all the ability, 
and all the appropriate feelings that 
can be tapped?” 

This is real peace talk! Outside, 
too, in the big world, this is what it 
will take! 

“An order-giver, for instance, is 
responsible both for the situation and 
to his subordinates. Therefore, he 
needs to listen to his own words... 
In face to face contacts, the response 
of an audience can most easily and 
quickly be assessed, and the neces- 
sary corrections made in one’s own 
approach. 

“As soon as the response is studied 
impersonally, it becomes evident that 
every group member has something 
to offer, as an authority in the area 
where he has first-hand knowledge. 

. The most efficient use of his 
knowledge, in the way that is likely 
also to be most satisfying to him, is 
to provide for consultation with him 
before the stage of a final decision 
that will affect him. This puts his 
insight to work at the time when it 
can best be integrated with higher 

(See BEN TOLAND page 51) 
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Townspeople decided to preserve this historic spot as a reminder of the lavish 


old Spanish frontier days, so 


Restoration of the adobe’s fragrant herb 
gardens became a pet project of Pomona 
Kiwanians, Shown here at work in the 
garden are, left to right, a city water of- 
ficial, Past President Gerald V. Deal, and 
Pomona Club President Raiph Goodale. 
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Palomares Adobe 


lives again 


By TAMARA ANDREEVA 


F you should overhear Ralph H. 
Goodale, president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Pomona, California, discuss- 
ing the advantages of planting laven- 
der as against that of lemon balm, do 
not be alarmed. He and many other 
Kiwanians are vitally interested in 
the herb gardens around the old 
Palomares Adobe, a historical resi- 
dence which public-spirited Pomo- 
nans have restored to the flavor of a 
colorful era. 

This adobe on the old San Ber- 
nardino post road was renowned for 
its wide-handed hospitality back in 
frontier days. Then, strangers and 
friends alike could find rest, refresh- 


ment, laughter and kind attention at 
this famous casa. The Palomares 
ranch was known all over California 
as a place of gay fiestas. Don Ygnacio 
Palomares and Don Ricard Vejar, his 
partner and lifetime friend, owned 
huge rancho San Jose, and when 
these cattle barons entertained no 
less than six whole carcasses of beef 
were spitted and barbecued for 
guests to enjoy. At the huge ban- 
quets, the juice of grapes, fruits and 
other Spanish delicacies were served 
in abundance while richly-gowned 
senoritas danced with cabelleros to 
the strains of twanging guitars. It 
was an easy life in which kindness 

















Above, Mrs. Goodale, wife of 

the president of the Kiwanis Club 
of Pomona, tries her hand on 

the old clavichord in the restored 
adobe. The interior was fully 
furnished by townspeople 

who gave their treasured antiques. 


Three Pomonans and a visiting 
newsman rest after spending 
several hours working in the adobe 
spice garden. Natives and 
strangers alike are captivated by 
the quaintness of this estate which 
retains the frontier atmosphere. 


Below, Kiwanians Goodale and 
Deal examine the coat of arms 
which is one of the many authentic 

furnishings in the restored 
hacienda, In its heyday the estate 
belonged to a proud and wealthy 
family of Spanish ranchers. 
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and respect for the individual neigh- 
bor prevailed. 

The rich traditions of the Palo- 
mares Adobe lived through the years 
despite the encroachment of modern 
civilization. Back in the 1930’s, some 
citizens began to talk about restoring 
the old homestead as a monument to 
the glamorous past. When news of 
the proposed restoration reached 
the papers, freebooting citizens dug 
under the foundation and fireplaces 
of the old adobe, hoping to find pots 
of gold which legend said were 
buried there. The entire structure 
collapsed and vines overran the 
ruined adobe. It became the home 
of owls, coyotes and snakes. 

After some delay, the rehabilita- 
tion began with the City of Pomona 
purchasing the old rancho from 
the Palomares family. City officials 
planned the reconstruction and a 
reservoir was placed on the property 
so the project could be carried out by 





the Works Progress Administration. 
In 1939 the walls of the old adobe 
rose from the ruins. The new Palo- 
mares hacienda has shady porches, 
an outdoor oven, and old-style barred 
windows. Kiwanians helped restore 
the gardens and so now once again 
there are fruit trees, berry vines 
and plenty of herbs. Kiwanians per- 
formed many other tasks around the 
adobe—the restoration had been de- 
clared a club project in 1935. 
Stories about the colorful past so 
fired the imagination of the Ki- 
wanians that they conducted a fund 
raising drive to finance the work. 
The $7500 collected from _public- 
spirited citizens was used to buy ma- 
terials with which the WPA laborers 
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rebuilt the hacienda. Other civic 
clubs joined Kiwanis in contributing 
time and money to the project. 

; Furnishing the interior with au- 
thentic antiques was made possible 
by the sacrifices of generous Pomona 
; families. Among the precious an- 
: tiques inside the adobe are two 
perfectly preserved clavichords, ma- 
hogany furniture, and a _ curious 
cradle made by an unknown Chinese 
craftsman. 

Most of the restoration work has 
7 been completed, but Kiwanians still 
spend many hours in the old adobe 
( doing the odd jobs necessary to keep 
g it in first-class condition. The men 
: work when they are able, enjoying 
the company of their friends and the 
peaceful atmosphere of the hacien- 
da. Kiwanians can sometimes be 
seen lazing in the cool shade of the 
veranda. Sitting there in the cool 
quietude, Kiwanians and visitors feel 
as if they were living in 1850 instead 
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Above, windows of the girls’ rooms at 
Palomares were barred to protect the 
damsels from guitar-strumming casano- 
vas who used to come to visit the estate. 
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of 1950. There is a pleasant fragrance 
about the place, borne by warm 
winds that whisper across the pic- 
turesque estate. Grapes grow within 
easy reach of the comfortable porch, 
just as in the days gone by. With the 
price of beef the way it is, nobody 
roasts whole steers any more, but 
otherwise the adobe looks as it did 
while Don Ricard Vejar and Don 
Ygnacio Palomares were alive. If 
the two original owners were to re- 
turn from the dead, they’d feel very 
much at home. THE END 
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If another world war comes it will be the Freedom 
War. to determine whether American ideals shall sur- 
vive and lead the world civilization to a greater devel- 
opment of man, created in the image and likeness of 
God, or whether, in the perilous times ahead, as 
authoritarian methods are invoked in our free land 
during the war period, the freedom fundamentals for 
which Americans fight and die shall be obscured or 
lost. 

The ideals of America are based on a fundamental 
belief in God, and the truth that “all men are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights” and 
that our way of life in its entirety was built to make 
government the servant and not the master of the 
American people; that only the enlargement of eco- 
nomic and political rights can survive as the respon- 
sibility of American citizens enlarge and hold these 
ideals above any authoritarian methods of war. These 
concepts are the fundamentals of the Credo of the 
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Freedoms Foundation. 


= B. HELLMANN, vice-president 
of Kiwanis International, assisted in 
drawing up this concept of the Credo 
of the Freedoms Foundation at Val- 
ley Forge together with four other 
prominent Americans. They were 
assembled at that historic spot to be- 
gin the judging of the 1950 Freedoms 
Foundation awards to be given for 
the second time this year. Kiwanis 
International received one of the ma- 
jor awards in 1949 for its “It’s Fun to 
Live in America” campaign. 

The Freedoms Foundation was or- 
ganized on a non-profit, nonsec- 
tarian, non-political basis to encour- 
age all citizens and groups to “speak 
up for freedom” and to reward them 
for outstanding examples. It exists 
to create and build an understanding 
of the spirit and philosophy of the 
Constitution and Bill of Rights and 
of our “bundle” of indivisible, polit- 
ical and economic freedoms inherent 
in them, and to inspire love of free- 
dom in such a way as to support the 
spiritual unity born of the belief that 
man is a dignified human being, cre- 
ated in the image of his Maker, and 





by that fact possessed of certain in- 
alienable rights. 

The Foundation has no program 
of its own to promote but merely re- 
wards with plaques, testimonials and 
cash outstanding examples of edi- 
torials, articles, radio programs, ad- 
vertising campaigns, baccalaureate 
sermons and many other expressions 
of fact and opinion. 


Communiry pRocRAMS as well as 
public addresses are eligible and 
many Kiwanis clubs will enter the 
contest this year to compete for cash 
awards totaling $100,000, plus 500 
medals and certificates of merit. In- 
dividual Kiwanians also are eligible. 
Kiwanis clubs and individual mem- 
bers everywhere are doing just the 
sort of work and along the line which 
prompted the organization of the 
Freedoms Foundation. Official nom- 
ination forms can be obtained from 
the national headquarters at Valley 
Forge, Pennsylvania. Deadline for 
entries is November 1, 1950. The 
awards for this year will be present- 
ed in February of 1951. THE END 
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business 


AST spring I had more than my 
L usual bombardment of solicita- 
tions for donations to everything 
from baby contests to old people’s 
homes; for underprivileged chil- 
dren’s camps, veterans’ organizations 
and their auxiliaries, churches, and 
what have you. 

I was beginning to weary of these 
numerous requests when a_ very 
pleasant voice got by my secretary. 
The man told me that the window 
washers needed money badly for 
their underprivileged children’s 
camp. 

“Can’t you help out by taking, say, 
ten dollars worth of tickets?” he 
asked. 

Now, I’ve always had the greatest 
admiration for window washers. 
Time and again I have watched them 
defy every law of gravity and dis- 
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By AUREL PIERSEE 


dain the protective encirclement of 
safety belts as they wash my win- 
dows. So I agreed to take the tickets, 
at ten dollars. 

Almost before I had hung up, my 
secretary announced that a_ uni- 
formed messenger was waiting with 
the tickets. I told her to give him 
the money out of petty cash and 
mark it up to donations. 

Before the end of the week, a voice 
which sounded vaguely familiar 
phoned, asking me to buy some “Go 
To Church” seals. These, I was told, 
were being sold to help a little for- 
eign mission on the edge of the city. 
I know the pastor of that little con- 
gregation; he’s an earnest chap, 
working hard for his people. I told 
the caller to send me ten dollars 


Illustrated by Jim Teason 


worth of seals. The uniformed mes- 
senger delivered them when I was 
out, and my secretary reported that 
he was most profuse in thanking her 
for helping their “underprivileged 
children.” That should have made me 
suspicious, but I just concluded he 
had his calls mixed. 

Shortly afterward an appeal came 
for help for one of our veterans’ 
groups, a splendid bunch of fellows 
and well worth all the help we could 
give them. Then came another re- 
quest, this time from one of the 
larger unions in the city. Before the 
end of another week I had been 
asked to take tickets totaling ten 
dollars on a car to be raffled off by 
one of the churches, and to buy 
stickers for a veterans’ auxiliary. 

I might still be one of the “easy 
marks” if my wife hadn’t informed 
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me, when I got home one evening, 
that I had to hand over another ten 
spot. In response to a pitiful appeal 
over the phone, she had promised to 
buy five dollars worth of magazines 
to help a local orphanage; another 
caller had been given her promise to 
take five dollars worth of spices to 
aid the old people in one of the city’s 
homes. 

These appeals at the house, along 
with the ones I’d been getting at the 
office, seemed a little thick, and they 
forced me to one of the wisest de- 
cisions of my life. I decided to do 
what I should have done before giv- 
ing a penny to any solicitor whom I 
did not know personally. I investi- 
gated. 

My call at the office of the local 
Better Business Bureau proved to be 
most enlightening. The Bureau had a 
report on each solicitation, and the 
history of the promoter. I learned 
that many of these seemingly small 
and worthy solicitations were in 
reality Beg Business, operated by 
professional promoters who use rep- 
utable organizations as blinds for 
their personal profits. 

I found out that lists of “suckers” 
are sold from one promoter to an- 
other, and excellent prices are usu- 
ally paid for the names of easy marks 
like me. The more generous a man 
is, the better price his name brings. 

The Bureau told me that four of 
my ten dollars reached the window 
washers for their underprivileged 
children—the professional promoter 
got the other six. I learned that out 
of their forty per cent the organiza- 
tion had to pay all the expenses of 
the dance. After the ball, the window 
washers were in the red three hun- 
dred dollars, but the professional 
promoter and his two phone solici- 


Here is the firsthand account of a 


generous citizen who gave to 


most charities until he 


found that his name was 


on a sucker list which was 


circulating among promoters. 
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month’s work, and had nothing to 
pay. 

The veterans took a trimming, too. 
Out of their seventy-five per cent of 
the gross ticket sales, they had to pay 
all the expenses of their dance. They 
cleared exactly twenty-three dollars. 
They found, too, that in their case 
duplicate numbered tickets had been 
sold, and the money from them went 
directly into the promoter’s pocket. 

The most serious effect of these 
professional promotion deals is the 
resentment which is created in the 
public mind against really worth- 
while organizations, because of the 
high-pressure tactics and dishonest 
solicitation. 

No one who pays out ten dollars 
likes to feel that sixty per cent or 
more of it is going to line the pockets 
of a professional promoter, whose 
only interest in the charitable group 
is the money he gets for himself out 
of their sponsorship. My philan- 
thropic soul was sorely wounded as I 
listened to the Better Business Bu- 
reau report. The only drop of sooth- 
ing ointment for my injured pride 
was the fact that my wife had also 
been taken for a sucker. 

The children’s orphanage she had 
so graciously tried to help, by sub- 
scribing to magazines we'll never 
read, got exactly twenty-five cents. 
But at that, they fared better than 
the old folk. Out of each dollar spent 
for spices, the promoter generously 
turned over three cents to the old 
people’s home. 

In the case of the “Go To Church” 
seals, the promoter had been more 
avaricious than cautious. When he 
approached the young pastor with 
his proposition, he had been firmly 
turned down. That didn’t stop the 






tors collected $1,997.74 for their one 


promoter. He went right ahead and 
sold seals in the name of the church. 
When this was brought to the at- 
tention of the pastor, he swore out 
a warrant for the man’s arrest, and 
the police picked up the seal seller 
with his crew. They, with their 
sucker list, were taken to head- 
quarters—and it was there I found 
my name on the list. And I found the 
names of a number of other service 
club members. 

Yes, I learned a lot that afternoon 
as I sat with a police lieutenant, 
thumbing through the cards which 
made up the promoter’s list. Those 
cards were a masterpiece of a 
thumb-nail Who’s Who. They listed 
the name of the sucker, his business 
connection, residence address, mar- 
ital status, the names and ages of his 
children, religious, political and fra- 
ternal affiliations, names of schools 
from which he graduated, and in 
many cases listed his hobbies. 

Poth the police lieutenant and the 
Better Business Bureau manager as- 
sured me that there are honest fund- 
raising camvaigns. They pointed out 
forcibly that honest campaigns are 
ethically conducted by reputable 
men and women who welcome in- 
vestigation. 

But when fund-raising becomes 
big business, it brings many abuses. 
Remember data you sent to some 
unknown biographical publisher who 
wrote in asking you to fill out a 
form? With a few of these “mug 
books,” as the biographical volumes 
are called by professional promoters, 
the telephone book and a city di- 
rectory, plus a_ typewriter, the 
“sucker list” is launched. Then fol- 
lows a continuous record of each 
donation given, and how readily the 
sucker is taken. 

Armed with his list, the promoter 
settles temporarily in some city. His 
first step is to persuade a legitimate 
organization to listen to his program 
for raising funds—any group having 
a strong emotional and timely appeal 
will do: orphans, veterans, labor un- 
ions, churches, women’s clubs, aux- 
iliaries, etc. 

At the conference of the promoter 
and the organization’s committee, a 
contract and sales talk are completed. 
Naturally, it is agreed that only an 
honest appeal will be made—but the 
promoter often forgets his promise 
and starts his hijacking as soon as 
he gets the go-ahead signal. The 
sucker cards then come into use by 
the battery, or phone men, who 
know all the angles of high-pressur- 
ing money out of your pockets into 
their own. THE END 
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By WILLIAM B. FURLONG 


N PANACEA has yet been discov- 
ered that will cure overnight, or 
even within a decade, that chronic 
ailment of the mechanized age—the 
traffic accident. But traffic safety 


experts have dredged up a method 


which they believe will help slice the 


towering traffic toll within a year: 
well-planned enforcement backed by 
public education and support. 

It isn’t a cold, complex plan, 


swarming with statistics and neat 
crisp instructions. It’s an attitude 


reflected in conversations between 
traffic safety experts and Midwest- 
ern newsmen at a traffic safety sem- 
inar held late in July by the Traffic 
Institute and Medill School of Jour- 
nalism of Northwestern University. 
Of all the aspects of traffic safety, it 


was relations between enforcement 


officials and the public which crept 
most frequently into the formal ses- 
sions and private conversations of 
the seminar. 

“Ultimately, education may pro- 
vide the bulk of the solution to our 
problem,” says Franklin M. Kreml, 
director of Northwestern’s Traffic 
Institute. But education, like engi- 
neering, is a long-range project that 
may require anywhere from a decade 
to a generation for lasting success to 
become a fact. Kreml believes that 
for immediate, stopgap action, the 
answer is public-endorsed enforce- 
ment. 

The trickiest part of enlisting pub- 
lic support for enforcement is con- 
vincing the average driver that it is 
his life that is in danger. Deep within 
himself, every driver seems to feel 
that accidents, particularly fatal ac- 
cidents, can only happen to some- 
body else, never to himself. 

You can show him the bulging 
casualty lists and tell him the per- 
centage will some day catch up with 
him. You can tell him that the 31,500 
persons killed in traffic accidents last 
year equal seven and one-half times 
the number of Marines killed at Iwo 
Jima. You can tell him that the 
1,100,000 persons injured in traffic 
accidents in 1949 would almost re- 
populate the State of Colorado. You 
can tell him that the 90,000 persons 
permanently handicapped in traffic 








accidents last year represent three 
times the number of American troops 
occupying Germany —and facing 
Russia—in July 1950. Still he'll 
offer the dead and injured as sacri- 
fices on the altar of progress. “That’s 
the price we must pay for progress,” 
he says pontifically. 

That’s bunk. Most safety engineers 
claim that ninety-eight per cent of 
all accidents can be prevented. An 
expanding circle believe that almost 
all of them can. But that nebulous 
goal can’t be achieved without the 
active backing of the public. 

All of the four major brackets of 
a well-planned enforcement program 
—the work of the police, the courts, 
the prosecutor, and the licensing bu- 
reau—should be geared to capturing 
the support of the public. “Alone, 
the police, courts, prosecutor and 
licensing agencies can’t do anything,” 
testifies Carl F. Hansson, chief of the 
Dallas, Texas police department. 
“All four must have a unified ap- 
proach to the program.” 

Because, to the public, “enforce- 
ment” is almost synonymous with 
“police,” the traffic cop must shoul- 
der the brunt of the public relations 
task. Since most motorists greet the 
sudden arrival of a traffic policeman 





with fear, suspicion or hostility—or 
a curious mixture of all three—the 
officer must alloy his gruffness with 
tact and courtesy. Every action 
should be aimed toward puncturing 
the common belief that all traffic 
cops take post-graduate courses in 
sarcasm. The police should try to 
persuade motorists to respect the law 
rather than fear or challenge it. 

Issuing tickets with an undisguised 
facility shouldn’t be the chief ambi- 
tion of the traffic cop. No traffic 
safety engineer endorses the “quota” 
system where each policeman is re- 
quired to turn in a certain number 
of arrests every month. They feel 
that the traffic policeman should be 
in action before the violations occur. 
Kreml suggests that traffic police- 
men be alert to the possibilities of 
offering friendly advice about road 
conditions or warnings about dan- 
gerous driving practices. Not only 
will such maneuvers prevent viola- 
tions—and frequently accidents—but 
they will also promote more cordial 
relations between the police depart- 
ment and the driving public. 

It seems that engineering—which 
means type and placement of traffic 
lights, where to paint lines on pave- 
ments and other mechanical aspects 
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ether fellow! | 


Safety experts 

agree that their greatest 
problem is convincing 
drivers that rules of the 
road apply to all, 

for accidents can happen 


to each one of us. 


of traffic control—has progressed be- 
yond the efforts to further enforce- 
ment and education. The problem 
now is to acquaint the public with 
the whys and wherefores of traffic 
laws and engineering. The traffic ex- 
perts are beginning to find out, just 
as all business and professional men 
do eventually, that no program can 
be successful without favorable pub- 
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lic opinion and that a full scale public 
relations program is needed. 

Generally the courts are acutely 
conscious of the effect their actions 
will have on the public. “After guilt 
has been established,” says Judge 
Thomas M. Powers of the Akron, 
Ohio municipal court, “the law must 
be applied in view of two elements: 
what is just for the individual of- 
fender, and what will act as an ade- 
quate deterrent for otker potential 
offenders.” 

Although the bulk of traffic vio- 
lators plead guilty to the charges 
against them—Judge Powers esti- 
mates that as high as ninety per cent 
admit their guilt—the role of the 
prosecutor is essential to an effective 
enforcement program. In addition to 
his courtroom activities, the prose- 
cutor should act as liaison man be- 
tween the judge and the police de- 
partment, so that misunderstandings 
will not shackle the enforcement 
campaign. The prosecutor should 
also instruct the traffic policeman in 
the type of evidence that should be 
gathered so that fewer cases will 
founder because of inconclusive evi- 
dence. 

Paradoxically, an unheralded but 
highly important duty of the prose- 






cutor is his responsibility to the 
defendant. Occasionally a person is 
convicted and sentenced before he 
realizes the significance of the legal 
whirlwind. It’s the task of the prose- 
cutor to explain to the defendant the 
latter’s rights and privileges under 
the law. Not only is the procedure 
eminently just, but it inspires respect 
for the law in the public. 

While a prosecutor should be cer- 
tain that the defendant realizes the 
importance of the charges, the prose- 
cutor should always press his cases 
with an uncompromising vigor. Fre- 
quently an ambitious prosecutor is 
tempted to use the position as a 
springboard to better things, to trade 
leniency in the traffic court for favors 
received. Favoritism will swiftly un- 
dermine the best of enforcement 
programs since it plants seeds of 
resentment and cynicism in the con- 
siderable portion of the public which 
can’t boast of the prosecutor as a 
friend or a friend of a friend. 

Most traffic safety experts would 
be jubilant if the bureaus that license 
drivers would perform conscien- 
tiously the tasks for which they were 
created. While a few states can boast 
of licensing agencies functioning effi- 
ciently behind an adequate bulwark 
of laws, most of the states fail to pro- 
vide the bureaus with the legal 
power or the trained personnel for 
peak efficiency. 

Once the drivers’ license bureaus 
have been reinforced with more 
powerful laws and conscientious per- 
sonnel, Kreml would have them ex- 
tend their services. He suggests that 
the bureau maintain constant contact 
with traffic violators, particularly 
chronic offenders. He feels that the 
bureau should send courteous letters 
to violators, warning the offender 
that repetition of such violations will 
place the permit of the driver in 
jeopardy. Although all warnings and 
discusions should be tactful, it’s the 
duty of the licensing bureau to con- 
vince the public that the bureau 
issues licenses to drive, not to kill. 

Throughout the pattern of the cur- 
rent style of enforcement runs the 
same continual thread of concern for 
the attitude of the public. Instead of 
trying to herd the motoring public 
blindly into chutes of safety, the 
energies of traffic engineers are 
aimed at trying to convince each 
driver that it is his own life that is in 
peril and that enforcement of laws 
cannot be effective unless everybody 
cooperates. The big problem is to sell 
the average citizen on the idea that 
the laws were made for him to obey— 
not just for the other fellow. THE END 
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The photograph above shows members of the Hammond Kiwanis club’s Scout com- 
mittee helping a few of the amateur Indians make authentic costumes. The men 
encourage their Scouts to study Indian customs and develop handicraft skills. 

















Right, one Scout prays for a good 
hunt during the course of the buffalo 
dance. A surprising amount of 
study and research is done before 
each of the dances can be 
performed. Below is another view of 
the buffalo dance, which 
originated on the Great Plains. 
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KIWANIS 
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 geeenipe Indiana is a city of 
gaunt smokestacks and sprawl- 
ing steel mills—hardly a place where 
you'd expect to find Indians hopping 
and whooping to the cadence of deer- 
skin tom-toms. Yet Hammond is the 
home of the Kiwanee Indian Tribe, 
forty-eight enthusiastic Boy Scouts 
who like to perform authentic Indian 
dances. The youths make their own 
costumes and study Indian lore so 
they can interpret the ancient dances 
realistically. 

Since 1948 when the Scouts began 
dancing, they have made full cos- 
tume appearances before civic clubs, 
PTA’s, Cub Scouts and women’s 
groups in the Hammond-South Chi- 
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cago area. And just last month the 
Kiwanee Indians danced before Ki- 
wanians assembled at Fort Wayne 
for the district convention. 
Hammond Kiwanians introduced 
Indian lore into the Scout troop to 
revive the boys’ interest in Scouting. 
The plan was to let each boy wear an 
Indian costume befitting his Scout 
rank. Thus the Tenderfoot was en- 
titled to wear one feather in his hair, 
while a First Class Scout could sport 
a gaudy war bonnet. The Scouts be- 


gan competing eagerly for the right 
to wear colorful Indian costumes, 
and soon the Kiwanis Scout troop 
was full of hard working, hard danc- 
ing boys. —K. C. Winchester 


Below, two Scouts dressed in feathers and rawhide mock the twisting, 
turning flight of the eagle. Like some other dances in the Kiwanee rep- 
ertoire, this one depicts a wild creature that the Indians admired. All 
dances are executed as authentically as the boys can perform them. 


Top left, three Scouts pound the tom-toms while 
their fellow Kiwanee Indians dance. Some of the boys’ 
fathers brought deer skins for the drum 

heads home from wilderness trips. Above, the big 
chief watches solemnly while members of his 

tribe dance. The Kiwanee Indians in full dress 
present a colorful spectacle of savage action which 
has enthralled the many audiences before 

which the forty-eight Scouts have performed. 








An ingenious, effective device for traffic control makes 


it possible for every community to safeguard pedestrians. 





the 
portable 
traffic 
signal 





This policeman at Hawthorne, California 
rolls the portable traffic signal into 
position in front of a school. The mo- 
bility of this device makes it practical 
for cities which cannot afford electric 
signals. The new traffic control is op- 
erated by the mechanism shown below. 












By ANDREW T. KENNEDY 


NLY A FEW communities have 
O enough traffic signals, because 
stop-and-go lights cost as much as 
$6000 each. And municipal budgets 
don’t often provide for this kind of 
an investment at every potentially 
dangerous intersection. School and 
church crossings, which don’t need 
constant traffic control, are almost 
always neglected. Sometimes guards 
protect children and churchgoers, 
but this is also expensive. Consider 
that the average guard works a 
twenty-hour week at seventy-five 
cents to $1.10 per hour, and that sev- 
eral guards are needed around town. 

The answer to most community 
traffic control problems is a portable 
signal costing less than $300. This 
versatile unit can be moved wher- 
ever protection is needed—at school 
and church crossings, in shopping 
districts, in front of parks and ath- 
letic fields. 

Take as an example the way a 
portable traffic signal serves its com- 
munity during one day. In the morn- 
ing a policeman sets the device in 
front of a grade school. When the 
children are safe in their classrooms, 
the signal is moved downtown to 
control hordes of midmorning shop- 
pers. About lunchtime, the signal is 
taken back to school, where it stays 
until afternoon dismissal. Then the 
signal is moved out to the ball field, 
where the twilight league semi- 
finals attract several hundred people. 

Portable traffic signals cost so little 
because they don’t need under- 
ground wiring and electronic con- 
trols. The $300 signal is operated by 
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a spring-wound motor. The tension 
of a coiled spring rotates a drum on 
which are painted “Stop” and “Go.” 
And a simple timing device—also 
spring operated—regulates the inter- 
val between changes. One winding 
keeps the portable traffic signal run- 
ning for twenty-four hours. 

More than three hundred of these 
signals are being used in commu- 
nities throughout the United States. 
One of the most enthusiastic is the 
city of Hawthorne, California. Says 
Police Chief Jack Baumgardner: “We 
have used this signal for more than 
a year, and it has been completely 
satisfactory. The signals have re- 
placed all paid guards .. . our annual 
bill for guard service was about 
$5000. I think the portable signals 
were largely responsible for our fine 
safety record last year—not one per- 
son was killed in Hawthorne during 
1949.” 

Another satisfied user is the Doug- 
las Aircraft Company. More than 
5000 people enter and leave the com- 
pany’s Santa Monica plant every 
day, creating a traffic hazard that 
worried Douglas officials and traffic 
engineers. Safety experts said it 
would take five traffic lights to safe- 
guard the workers. This would have 
cost the company at least $15,000, 
but instead Douglas bought five 
portable signals for only $1425. 

“Our traffic problem is over,” says 
one company official. “The signals 
have exceeded our greatest expecta- 
tions.” 

The portable traffic signal has 
proved itself durable and practical. 
A Kiwanis club could perform no 
greater community service than tell- 
ing city officials about the traffic sig- 
nal costing less than $300. 


THE END 
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N Port ANGELES, Washington 

ministers don’t have the usual 
trouble with empty pews on Sunday. 
The problem is not getting wor- 
shippers out of bed on Sabbath 
morning, but how to accommodate 
the crowds that jam every Port 
Angeles church Sunday after Sun- 
day. The reason for this unusual 
condition is the home-to-church bus 
service operated by the Kiwanis 
Club of Port Angeles. 

Early Sunday morning, vehicles 
driven by service club members pick 
up children in the country and bring 
them into Port Angeles for church 
and Sunday school. An extra trip 
is made so Catholic children can 
attend early Mass, and later in the 
day Kiwanis buses carry adults from 
the rural areas to church services 
in town. 

For twelve years the Kiwanis club 
has been doing this good work, and 
in that time the bus service has be- 
come a community institution. The 
club runs five vehicles now and may 
enlarge the fleet so that even more 
children and adults can get to church 
every week. 

“I suppose that three-fourths of 
the people coming in on these buses 
wouldn’t be in church otherwise,” 
says Reverend James Albertson, 
pastor of the First Methodist Church 
in Port Angeles and chairman of the 
Kiwanis bus committee. “Many of 
the children come from families that 
can’t provide transportation from the 
outlying areas.” 

“If we can get a youngster inter- 
ested in Sunday school,” says an- 
other minister, “chances are that he 
won’t wind up in juvenile court.” 
This is why Port Angeles Kiwanians 
regard their bus service as a com- 
bined support of churches and youth 
service project. During the week, 
the Kiwanis buses are available for 
any activity that benefits children. 
The buses are called out about four 
times a week on this kind of service. 
The Kiwanis vehicles even took a 
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Kiwanis {ills 
the Churches 


In Port Angeles, Washington Kiwanians operate a bus 


line that carries more than 500 people to worship every Sunday. 


By CHARLES W. KEYSOR 


PTA delegation across the Cascade 
Mountains to attend a state meeting 
in Yakima. And the buses have 
carried many a throng of 4-H kids, 
Campfire Girls, Boy Scouts and high 
school students to camping trips, 
picnics and athletic contests. 

Operated for the children of Port 
Angeles by the people of Port An- 
geles, the bus service has been a 
community activity since its in- 
ception in 1937. At that time a 
policeman named Nick Carder and 
Fire Chief Clay Wolverton used their 
own cars to chauffeur children to 
Sunday school. Kiwanian Wolver- 
ton had to stop when he began 
spending most of his Sundays on 
duty, and Carder never had room for 
all the youngsters who wanted rides 
to Sunday school. So Carder col- 
lected $250 from friends and fellow 
church members and bought an old 
thirty-passenger bus. Carder op- 
erated this bus until the fall of 1938, 
when he died. 

About this time, the Kiwanis Club 
of Port Angeles was looking for a 
worth-while project. It was natural 
that someone should suggest opera- 
tion of the bus, and Clay Wolverton 
was put in charge of the project be- 
cause of his enthusiasm and his ex- 
perience with vehicles. 

The project began as a six-months’ 
trial, but the club quickly realized 
that there was a great need for 
permanent home-to-church trans- 
portation. The need, in fact, was so 
great that the club soon bought two 
more used buses. To finance the 
mushrooming activity, Port Angeles 
adopted the standard fund-raising 
devices and added a gimmick of their 


own. The club sponsored circuses, 
athletic contests and gum machines, 
but got most of its money from the 
sale of junk. Every night for almost 
two years, members of the Kiwanis 
club rode the city garbage truck to 
collect saleable refuse. Now city 
employees do the dirty work, but 
the club pays their wages and sells 
the scrap they gather. Once a week 
volunteer workers from all the Port 
Angeles churches assemble at the 
Kiwanis paper shed and bale the ac- 
cumulation of junk. This is how the 
club raised nearly half of the $11,000 
needed to operate the buses last 
year. 

In the beginning, city firemen 
serviced the vehicles and Kiwanian 
Wolverton wheedled a yearly dona- 
tion from each gas station in Port 
Angeles. 

“When we needed parts,” recalls 
Clay, “we just went to the auto sup- 
ply store and said it was for the Sun- 
day school bus. They never charged 
us.” 

Year by year the demand on the 
Kiwanis buses increased, and so the 
club expanded its transportation 
service. More buses were added and 
a garage put up. By 1941 the serv- 
ice club vehicles were taking 150 
people to church every week, and 
Kiwanis International cited the club 
for the excellence of its bus project. 
Today, five buses carry about 500 
people every weekend and the club 
will probably add several more 
vehicles before long. For Port An- 
geles is growing steadily, and the 
Kiwanis bus service is as vital to the 
people as fire protection, good schools 
and churches. THE END 
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THE FIVE TOWNS, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK Mem- 
bers of this club are writing to their congressmen to 
urge passage of a law that would jail communists 
and communist sympathizers and confiscate their 
property for the duration of the war in Korea. 

HINTON, WEST VIRGINIA This club loans money to 
worthy young people who can’t afford to go to 
college. The loans are non-interest bearing, and 
repayable when the student gets a job. Applicants 
are recommended by school authorities and then 
judged by a committee of the club. There have been 
no losses from non-payment so far. 

PEMBROKE, ONTARIO This club has arranged for a 
mass tuberculosis survey of the community. 
LAPEER, MICHIGAN Kiwanians here are working for 
the appointment of a building inspector to examine 

new home construction. 

EXETER, NEW HAMPSHIRE This club held several 
square dances for local boys and girls. 

OOLTEWAH, TENNESSEE These Kiwanians are advis- 
ing young farmers in the community. 

HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA Members of this club 
gave an artificial hand to a colored boy. 

GEORGETOWN, DELAWARE Kiwanians here took boys 
and girls to a state agricultural experiment station. 

PAVO, GEORGIA This club raised corn to feed the 
livestock of a farmer who had lost all his grain in a 
barn fire. 

HADDON, HADDONFIELD, NEW JERSEY Kiwanians 
here bought a $150.00 croupette for the local hospital. 
This device helps doctors treat patients with respira- 
tory ailments. 

DENVER, COLORADO Kiwanians here visit wounded 
veterans in Fitzsimmon Hospital. 

WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA This club took a group 
of children to see the Walt Disney’s motion picture, 
“Treasure Island.” 


FORT LAUDERDALE BEACH, FLORIDA — Kiwanians here . 


are planning a campaign to promote the tung-nut 
industry in the area. The club is publicizing the 
advantages of growing these nuts and the value of 
tung-nut by-products. 

THE HAMPTONS, NEW HAMPSHIRE = Kiwanians here 
are helping finance the education of a blind pianist. 

CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY This club sponsored a profes- 
sional wrestling show to raise money for a youth 
center. 

LINDEN, NEW JERSEY Kiwanians here urged their 
police department to paint new safety lane marks on 
the streets. 

RENSSELAER, NEW YORK Members of this club met 
with the Public Service Commission and the Com- 
mon Council to arrange for better water service. 
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HOLCOMB, MISSOURI Kiwanians here sponsor a bill- 
board which lists the city’s churches. The board is 
floodlighted every night. 

WAUWATOSA, WISCONSIN This club is working with 
the railroad to beautify the right-of-way through 
town. 

STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT Kiwanians here are trying 
to prevent pollution of beaches in the Stamford 
area. 

SAINT FRANCISVILLE, ILLINOIS Members of this club 
are helping enlarge the local cemetery. 

SPRINGDALE, ARKANSAS This group is raising money 
to buy a fire truck for use in rural areas. 

BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS These Kiwanians are working 
with other organizations in the area to make it 
easier for Mexican laborers to enter the United 
States at cotton harvesting time. 

BARBOURVILLE, KENTUCKY Kiwanians here are 
working on a recreation center for colored young 
people. 

TAWAS, MICHIGAN This club is spearheading an effort 
to reorganize the local school system. 

GLENSIDE, PENNSYLVANIA Members of this club 
bought new batteries for a blind man’s portable 
radio. 

POMPTON LAKES, NEW JERSEY These Kiwanians 
arranged for publication in the local paper of two 
articles about control of Dutch Elm disease and 
anti-blight treatment of tomato plants. 

LEMAY, MISSOURI Kiwanians here took a group of 
boys for a two-day outing, which included fishing, 
swimming and other entertainment. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN This club bought fifteen 
airplane assembly kits for local children. 

SOUTH HAVEN, MICHIGAN’ These Kiwanians organ- 
ized a shuffleboard club in the community. Courts 
have been built and lighted for night play. 

ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS The Agricultural and Con- 
servation committee of this club helped the United 
States Public Health Service inspect the com- 
munity’s milk and cream shed. This action made it 
certain that locally-produced dairy products would 
be acceptable for interstate shipment. 

AMARILLO, TEXAS Members of this club are sponsor- 
ing the American visit of two German teen-agers. 
The youngsters will come to this country under the 
auspices of the State Department and the American 
Field Service. The youths will live in the homes of 
townspeople while completing the last year of high 
school. 

ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA Through this club’s 
efforts, city water is now being treated with fluorine 
to reduce tooth decay. 
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SOURIS, MANITOBA  Kiwanians here took action when 
they learned that the city was unable to supply 
water for the community wading pool. The club 
arranged for the city engineer to pump in fresh 
water three times a week from a nearby creek. 

WARWICK, RHODE ISLAND This club took sixty boys 
and girls to visit an animal farm 150 miles away. 

JELLICO, TENNESSEE This club sponsored a meeting 
at which farmers and livestock men discussed ways 
of preventing and curing cattle diseases. 

LAS ANIMAS, COLORADO These Kiwanians bought 
cowboy hats for the Bent County High School band. 

JACKSON, MINNESOTA  Kiwanians here cleared a 
vacant lot so children could fly model airplanes. 

WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN This club passed a resolu- 
tion calling for prohibition of communists from 
government and key businesses. The proclamation 
was sent to senators and representatives. 

SAINT CLOUD, MINNESOTA This club has been work- 
ing to convince an airline that it should continue 
serving the area. 

VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA’ This club gave more than 
500 magazines to patients at the Birmingham 
hospital. 

BRIDGEVILLE, DELAWARE Kiwanians here helped 
establish a businessmen’s organization. 

ROSELAND, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS This club has 
launched a campaign to remove local hazards to 
safe driving. The Kiwanians removed bushes and 
shrubs from corners where vegetation obstructs the 
view; reported twenty-four dangerous intersections 
to a local paper; surveyed an entire city ward for 
traffic hazards; told city officials about failures of 
stop and go lights; took moving pictures of traffic 
flow at a dangerous intersection; finally succeeded 
in having traffic lights placed along a section of 
highway; took action which resulted in repair of 
bad road shoulders; reported holes in the pavement 
to city officials; got a railroad to repair a dilapidated 
viaduct; and reported to the police that floodlights 
from a golf driving range were blinding motorists. 

ALGONA, IOWA _ This club will sponsor presentation of 
The Messiah during the Christmas season. 

PRESQUE ISLE, MAINE Kiwanians here prepared 
bulletins about spraying and dusting crops for local 
farmers. 

ALICE, TEXAS These Kiwanians sponsor a daily broad- 
cast for farmers over the local radio station. 

STEELE, MISSOURI This club is giving free whooping 

cough and diphtheria inoculations to needy families. 





The Kiwanis Club of Birmingham, Alabama recently made ar- 
rangements with an airline to give forty crippled kids a free 
ride over Birmingham. These photos were taken during the 
party in the sky, and as the children were boarding the plane. 


FAIRMONT, MINNESOTA Kiwanians here made a sur- 
vey of the upland game bird population around 
Fairmont. The findings of this investigation have 
been given to the state conservation department. 

DUNDALK, MARYLAND These Kiwanians are investi- 
gating overloaded truck traffic. 

OWEN SOUND, ONTARIO  Kiwanians here are paying 
for treatment of a boy with club feet. The Kiwanians 
also pay for his room and lodging at a foster home. 

GARFIELD PARK, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS This club held 
a picnic for blind and crippled Scouts. 

WATERLOO, IOWA _ These Kiwanians printed a list of 
churches, together with time of services, for dis- 
tribution to hotels throughout the city. 

SALINA, KANSAS This club is helping the police install 
luminous numbers in front of every house. 

NEWPORT, TENNESSEE These Kiwanians give a loving 
cup to the farmer who presents the best pasture 
program to the club. 

BELLEROSE, NEW YORK To promote the conservation 
of water, this club is urging people to agree with 
their neighbors on alternate dates for lawn and 
garden sprinkling. This will eliminate excessive 
strain on the municipal water system. 

IRVINGTON, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA — Kiwanians here 
investigated reports that a local swimming pool was 
improperly managed. 

SAINT CLAIR SHORES, MICHIGAN’ This club mailed 
5700 business guides to townspeople. The guide lists 
products and services offered by local merchants. 

TEXAS CITY, TEXAS This club is sponsoring a teen- 
age disc jockey program on the local radio station. 

PAW PAW, MICHIGAN These Kiwanians are working 
to get larger attendance at the annual school 
meeting. 

UNIVERSITY CITY, MISSOURI This club gave $100 to 
the People’s Art Center so this institution can 
continue teaching photography. 

HENRY COUNTY, GEORGIA These Kiwanians per- 
suaded the state highway department to have a 
county road designated as a state road. 

JASPER, ALABAMA Members of this club provided 
free legal counsel for five underprivileged families. 

BEAVERTON, OREGON These Kiwanians took busi- 
nessmen on a tour of local farms. 

BATTLE GROUND, WASHINGTON This club bought 

four buildings from the Housing Administration in 

Vancouver, Washington and moved them to Battle 

Ground so the Kiwanians can have a teen-age 

center. 
























WINDSOR, ONTARIO Two war widows were fitted 
with glasses by this club. 

BRIDGEPORT, WASHINGTON This club has worked to 
get a state park established near Bridgeport. 
BROWNS VALLEY, MINNESOTA Members of this club 
convinced their city council that the community 
needed a banner to welcome visitors on special 
occasions. The three by ferty foot sign reads, 

“Welcome to Browns Valley.” 


OPELOUSAS, LOUISIANA  Kiwanians here are helping 
raise funds that will be used to establish a model 
farm. 


KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS This club held a forum on the 
city’s financial condition. 

LEWISTOWN, MONTANA Kiwanians here arranged and 
operated a car-parking system for the Central 
Montana Fair. 

COPPERHILL, TENNESSEE = This club is working with 
other civic organizations to prevent curtailment of 
Western Union services in the city. 

MORRIS, MINNESOTA  Kiwanians here reminded the 
director of state parks of the need for improvements 
at the Pomme de Terre State Park. 

ANTHONY, KANSAS Members of this club helped buy a 
fire truck for the city. 

SANDY, OREGON This club took: a road-grading 
machine forty-five miles so that a school ground 
could be improved. 

NORTHWEST TACOMA, WASHINGTON These Kiwanians 
collected one ton of current magazines for service- 
men going overseas. 

SHAWNEETOWN, ILLINOIS Kiwanians here negotiated 
a contract to increase local coal production, thereby 
increasing employment in the area. 

DELRAY BEACH, FLORIDA Members of this club sent 
telegrams to government officials requesting full- 
scale mobilization to meet the Korean crisis. 

BRENTWOOD, PENNSYLVANIA Kiwanians here are 
caring for the lawns of old people who cannot do 
the work themselves. 

WASHINGTON, IOWA = This club held a fishing derby 
for children. 

RICHMOND, INDIANA Members of this club paid for a 
pair of custom-made shoes (size twenty) for an 
oversized boy. 

MITCHELL, SOUTH DAKOTA  Kiwanians here are col- 
lecting books for inmates of the South Dakota prison 
library. 

SPRINGFIELD, TENNESSEE This club is working for 
uniform business hours in Springfield. 

LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS’ These Kiwanians held a 
meeting to discuss ways of settling two local labor 
disputes. - 

BEEVILLE, TEXAS This club bought raincoats for the 
school safety patrol members. 

HYANNIS, MASSACHUSETTS This club co-sponsored a 
rodeo for the benefit of Hyannis churches. 

RIDGEFIELD PARK-TEANECK, NEW JERSEY These 
Kiwanians have been taking part in a county-wide 
campaign against air and water pollution from 
factories. 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS’ After a bad hail storm hit 
Manhattan, twenty-five members of this club spent 
several hours cleaning up broken glass around the 
local greenhouse. 

NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS As a result of this 
club’s suggestion, the city felled some large decayed 
trees which had long been a menace to motorists and 
pedestrians. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Janesville, Wisconsin bought this respi- 
rator for the Mercy Hospital. Kiwanis Club President W. J. 
Allan watches a doctor operate the $1200 piece of equipment. 


WEST FRANKFORT, ILLINOIS Kiwanians here built a 
wall in front of the municipal dumping ground to 
conceal it from motorists on a nearby highway. 

CAMPBELL COUNTY, NEWPORT, KENTUCKY These 
Kiwanians paid for an operation on a nine-month- 
old baby who had been badly burned by an electric 
light socket. 

SHAWNEE, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY Kiwanians here 
are helping the Red Cross locate donors for the 
community blood bank. 

LAFAYETTE, LOUISIANA This club sponsored a five- 
minute news broadcast about the Korean war. 

PARIS, ILLINOIS These Kiwanians refurnished the 
living and dining rooms of a county children’s home. 

ROY, UTAH’ This club petitioned the Post Office 
Department for better service. 

CREWE, VIRGINIA These Kiwanians paid for an opera- 
tion that restored a boy’s voice. 

EVANSVILLE, INDIANA Kiwanians here gave two 
gross packs of playing cards to patients at the 
Outwood Veterans’ Hospital. A greeting card, signed 
by members of the club, was included with every 
pack. The East Evansville club also took part in 
this project. 

AMERICUS, GEORGIA Members of this club helped 
send a Negro boy to the University of Chicago, 
where he has a scholarship. 

NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO Kiwanians here held a 
discussion meeting about New Philadelphia’s recent 
industrial expansion. 

GROVE CITY, PENNSYLVANIA These Kiwanians are 
helping rural young people sell their produce. 

WILSON, NORTH CAROLINA Twenty-five farmers are 
taking part in this club’s cotton growing contest. 

HIAWATHA, KANSAS Members of this club landscaped 
the grounds of the Hiawatha Hospital. 

TELL CITY, INDIANA This club bought a fire preven- 
tion cancellation dye for the local post office. 
VALDOSTA, GEORGIA Kiwanians here are encourag- 
ing farmers to plant green crops along roads as a 

conservation and beautification measure. 
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LYONS, GEORGIA This club is urging county law 
enforcement officials to take stronger action against 
drunken drivers and those selling liquor illegally. 

PULLMAN, WASHINGTON  Kiwanians here took high 
school students on a field trip so that youngsters 
could see how conservation practices are carried out. 

WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS These Kiwanians 
put a fence around a playground to prevent children 
from chasing balls into the street. 

BARRE, VERMONT  Kiwanians here are planning to 
make a ski tow for local youngsters. 

LATHAM, NEW YORK = This club sends a basket of 
flowers to each new business establishment that 
opens in Latham. 

LOGAN, IOWA _ This club sponsored the statewide Iowa 
Safety Congress. 

PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS Kiwanians here helped a 
veteran establish himself on a forty-seven acre 
dairy farm. The club made arrangements for the 
vet to get the cattle and equipment through a local 
dairy. 

EAST ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN This club built a side- 
walk on the property of a local school. 

TIMMINS, ONTARIO Members of this club attend every 
session of the juvenile court in their community. 

BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY  Kiwanians here gave the 
city council a plan for marking points of historical 
interest in the area. 

STELLARTON, NOVA SCOTIA These Kiwanians called 
for a new election, after taxpayers had voted down 
a proposal to cooperate with other communities in 
building a hospital. As a result of the second 
election, Stellarton is now supporting the hospital 
project. 

TROY, OHIO This club arranged for the state conser- 
vation department to make test borings in the soil 
of a nearby valley. If the soil is found to be suitable 
for an earth dam, it will be constructed and the 
resulting artificial lake will be stocked with fish. 

GALLOWAY TOWNSHIP, NEW JERSEY Kiwanians here 
framed a building code that was adopted by the 
township committee. 

ROYAL OAK, MICHIGAN These Kiwanians bought a 
motion picture projector for the community. The 
machine was given to the public library. 

TROY, KANSAS’~ This club is working to locate a 
veterinarian for the community. 

LA FERIA, TEXAS Kiwanians here sent letters to the 
homes of 450 eligible voters, urging them to vote in 
a primary election. 

EATONTON, GEORGIA These Kiwanians, with the help 
of local businessmen, gave each farmer in the 
county a subscription to Soil Conservation News. 

BRENTWOOD, SAINT LOUIS COUNTY, MISSOURI = This 
club bought a ceiling projector for the local library. 
This machine, which projects microfilmed books onto 
the ceiling, enables invalids to read while they 
recover. [See The Kiwanis Magazine, August 1950, 
page 44.] 

SOUTHWEST DETROIT, MICHIGAN This club gave a 
television set to a boy who is suffering from a fatal 
illness. Doctors estimate that he has only three 
years to live. 

LARNED, KANSAS Kiwanians here sponsored a pageant 
that portrayed the history of Pawnee County. 

EAST EVANSVILLE, INDIANA These Kiwanians put 

metal identification tags on more than two hundred 

varieties of trees along the walks and roadways of a 

local park. THE END 
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YOUTH serves YOUTH 


Tue Key Cuvus at Blenheim, Ontario printed and sold 
booklets titled, “Who Is Who,” containing students’ 
names and telephone numbers, and names of teachers 
and school organizations. . . . At Richmond, Virginia, 
John Marshall High School Key Clubbers sponsored a 
series of monthly programs, each about a different 
occupation. . . . Plant High School Key Clubbers at 
Tampa, Florida helped buy a piano for the school, 
installed lunchroom fans and bought water coolers. 


Tue minstreL sHow presented by the Key Club in Fort 
Smith, Arkansas netted $385. . . . Ponce de Leon High 
School Key Clubbers of Coral Gables, Florida collected 
books for the patients at the Veterans Administration 
Hospital. This group also sold auto tags which adver- 
tised the school and added eighty-five dollars to the 
club’s treasury. . . . The Key Club at Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania helped its sponsoring Kiwanis club build a recrea- 
tion hall at the local summer camp for underprivileged 
children. At the formal dedication, Key Clubbers parked 
cars and acted as guides. 


Ar Cuacrin Fats, Ohio the newly-organized Chagrin 
Falls High School Key Club made a forty-eight dol- 
lars profit by selling peanuts and popcorn at the local 
American Legion show . .. The Key Club of Lake Worth, 
Florida has planted twelve trees between the school and 
the athletic field. This group also plans to put benches 
in the area. 


Ar Denvitte, New Jersey the Key Club of Rockaway 
High School helped its sponsoring Kiwanis club in 
preparing grounds for a horse show. Each boy also 
helped stage the show . . . The Elkton High School Key 
Club at Elkton, Maryland, supplied judges and time 
keepers for a bicycle rodeo sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Elkton ... At Provo, Utah the Key Club of 
Provo High School is managing the local Teen Canteen, 
and is planning entertainment for local young people. 


Tue Key Ciussers of Wacona High School at Waycross, 
Georgia enjoyed a swimming party at the home of a local 
Kiwanian. Roasted hot dogs were served and record- 
ings of the party were made for the permanent files of 
the club. THE END 





Key Clubbers from the Baton Rouge High School, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana visit a neighborhood saw mill to collect sawdust 
for the school track team’s jumping and pole vaulting pits. 
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K iwanuans of the ninth division of the Indiana District 
claim to have the largest traveling gavel. It is thirty- 
six inches long and weighs twelve pounds. The idea 
came from the Richmond club, after several ordinary 
traveling gavels had been misplaced in the division. 


Ten members of the Kiwanis Club of Chicago donned 
caps and gowns for a mental joust with two quiz kids. 
The quiz contest was staged at a regular meeting, with 
the purpose of selecting five Kiwanians to take part in 
the nationwide Quiz Kids’ broadcast of September 17. 

Quiz Kids Joel Kupperman, age fourteen, and Melvin 
Miles, seven, attended the Chicago club’s meeting. The 
Kiwanis panel of “experts” tried to answer the kids as 
fellow Kiwanians cheered, booed and laughed. 

A sample question fired by Quiz Kid Kupperman: 
“Take the year that Columbus discovered America, 
divide it by the number of birds in the bush that a bird 
in the hand is worth, add a baker’s dozen, and subtract 
the number of stitches one in time saves. What do you 
get?” The answer is 750, but only one Kiwanian figured 
it out right. 

Then Joel Kupperman tripped all the Kiwanians up 
with the question: “How many months have twenty- 
eight days?” The correct answer: they all have. 

The “experts” had their fun when they quizzed the 
kids. Among the questions asked by the men: “How 
many Quiz Kids have appeared on the program?” (377), 





Quiz Kid Melvin Miles, age seven, shoots a question at mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis Club of Chicago. The cap-and-gowned 
service clubbers were the “experts” in a comical quiz program. 
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“Which Quiz Kid has the longest record?” (Joel Kup- 
perman, with 316 appearances) and “What is Joel going 
to do with all the money he’s made on the program?” 
(no answer). 

At the end of the program, Kiwanis President George 
Melin, Harry Westerfield, William Crummer, Philip 
Pawl, and A. Raymond Ewers, secretary-treasurer, were 
declared the winners. They participated in the nation- 
wide Quiz Kids’ broadcast which was dedicated to Ki- 
wanis International and National Kids’ Day. 


W. D. Wooparp, immediate past president of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Palestine, Texas got an unexpected laugh 
out of a recent minstrel show in which he played the 
part of a blackface comedian. After the show was over, 
Kiwanian Woodard went to his place of business, to 
wash off his makeup. It was about 11 p.m. when he 
entered his store. The owner of a business across the 
street saw him unlock the door. but the other man didn’t 
recognize W.D. because of the makeup. The police were 
summoned, and two officers with drawn guns burst into 
Kiwanian Woodard’s store as he was washing the burnt 
cork off his face. The policemen put away their pistols, 
and joined W.D. in a big laugh over the affair. 


Eiarte N. Genzpercer, a charter member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Butte, Montana, has been elected Supreme 
Chancellor of the Knights of Pythias. Earle is a past 
Kiwanis district governor and has served on the Inter- 
national committees on resolutions, and laws and regula- 
tions. 


Docror T. E. NeweEtt, a Dayton, Ohio Kiwanian, spent 
part of his vacation taking care of the Boy Scouts at 
Valley Forge. He reports that poison ivy caused the 
most trouble and that medical supply houses in nearby 
Philadelphia ran out of the ordinary remedies. 


A memper of the Kiwanis Club of Santa Fe, New 
Mexico was one of several laymen in his community to 
receive a high citation from the Vatican recently. He 
is Louis Schifani. The honor Louis received was desig- 
nation as a Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the Great. 
He has been a Kiwanian since 1943. 


For seven consecutive weekends, members of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Highland Park, Michigan made a round 
trip of 180 miles to erect a building in the club’s summer 
camp. Kiwanis wives, sons and daughters helped paint 
the $2000 structure. 


Epmonp C. Van Diest, past International trustee from 
1929 to 1933, is dead. A past president and longtime 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, Ed became a Kiwanian in 1922. He held many 
district and International offices, including the following: 
member, International Committee on Public Affairs for 
the United States; chairman, International Committee 
on Business Standards. THE END 
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UNCLE WINCHELL 
(From page 27) 


them was used to help and not to 
exploit. This is an excellent instance 
of a government concerned about its 
people and using information for 
good ends. And the government does 
not mean a Democratic or a Repub- 
lican administration, either. It simply 
means a government that is actually 
working like a democracy at its best. 

In the field of safety, including 
fires, tragedies at sea, collapsing 
buildings, accidents in the home, un- 
safe mines and factories—once again 
the compiled statistics come into play 
to set up new laws and regulations to 
protect the people. After all, a de- 
mocracy is supposed to pass laws for 
the good of the greatest majority, 
and so simply put, the greatest good 
for the greatest number would be an 
unknown factor without the great 
assemblage of facts and figures. How 
could a congressman, say, introduce 
a law to protect the miner’s safety 


* * * * * * x 


Years ago we fought against taxa- 
tion without representation. Now we 
have to put up with too much of both! 


—F. Denman Arnold 


* * * * * * * 
if he didn’t have at his fingertips 
good, solid information on how many 
miners are killed and maimed be- 
cause of unsafe conditions resulting 
from faulty shoring or gas accumula- 
tions underground? 

It is impossible to think of a new 
statute, a new regulation passed by 
some commission, a new movement 
for progressive social welfare that is 
not backed by those beautiful tables 
compiled in government bureaus and 
agencies. One of the great faults with 
WPA, for example, was the fact that 
while the government knew that 
made work would help the unem- 
ployment distress, it had no facts on 
what should be built during the made 
work. Many a gorgeous comfort 
station or a giant swimming pool 
was constructed in tiny towns where 
such magnificence was not needed. 

The many abuses imposed on the 
doughboy during World War I were 
easily corrected during the following 
conflict because of statistics and more 
statistics. No one can do anything for 
anyone else blindly. A government 
which deals with great masses of 
people cannot administer them with- 
out knowing a lot about them. This 
is an unbeatable dictum which has 
served well in every area of Ameri- 
can life. THE END 
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At Clearwater, Florida grade school 


children study 


readin’, ritin’ 


and conservation 


OMETHING NEW has been added to 
the curriculum of the Belleair 
Elementary School in Clearwater, 
Florida. Along with the three R’s, 
kids there are studying the relation- 
ship between man and nature. What 
keeps our bodies strong? How do 
plants grow? And what are the land 
classes in my county?—these are a few 
of the myriad questions that Belleair’s 
program of conservation education 
seeks to answer. Teachers begin ex- 
plaining in the first grade, and keep 
it up for six informative years. They 
show the children by experiment and 
demonstration how utterly dependent 
we are on the resources of our land. 
The result of this program is a 
heartening attitude of thrift and com- 
mon sense among the students. Al- 
though more than 300 kids eat lunch at 
Belleair every day, there is never more 
than a quart of refuse in the school’s 
garbage can. Spinach, that universally 
despised item on the juvenile menu, 
is a favorite with the pupils. The 
reason: they’ve learned it is full of 
the things which keep them healthy. 
Another evidence that kids remember 
their conservation lessons is the ab- 
sence of dripping water faucets and 
lights burning in empty rooms. The 
kids have learned that water and elec- 
tricity are precious resources—so lights 
and faucets are shut off when they 
aren’t being used. 
When a child enters the first grade 


of the Belleair Elementary School, he 
begins studying conservation. Lessons 
are simple, of course, but they teach 
the attitudes that are basic to con- 
servation. First graders, for instance, 
see a movie that shows how plants 
draw food elements from the soil. 
Then children bring vegetables to 
class. The teacher shows them how 
each plant stores this nutriment in a 
different manner—potatoes in the 
roots, spinach in the leaves, and celery 
in the stalk. From this instruction, 
children learn why it takes good soil 
to grow good food. 

Each class learns more about nature’s 
wonderful ways. Second graders study 
the birds. Third graders investigate 
the insect kingdom and its relation to 
man. Fourth grade boys and girls 
learn to classify the kinds of land in 
their county, and also the crops which 
can be grown in each of these soils. 
Fifth graders learn how location of 
natural resources influences the loca- 
tion of industries, and kids in the sixth 
grade study scientific conservation. 

Clearwater Kiwanians promote this 
program of conservation education by 
taking the children on field trips. The 
men realize that lessons mean more if 
the kids can see what they’ve studied 
about. Also, the Kiwanians know that 
the children are learning to appreciate 
and protect the heritage of natural 
wealth that will someday be entrusted 
to their care. —Joseph R. Sasser 

















Ideally suited as a 
Christmas remembrance 


The 
Widening 
Path 


An Interpretive Record of ‘Kiwanis 


Author Oren Arnold vividly por- 
trays the romance of community 
service and tells a_ fast-moving 
story that will bring joy to every- 
one who reads The Widening Path. 


Present this interpretive record 
of Kiwanis to fellow Kiwanians 
and friends during the Yule sea- 
son. Order through your club 
secretary, or use this convenient 


cc yupon. 














KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago II, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me...............-.-..-..copies of the 
new story of Kiwanis "THE WIDENING 
PATH" by Oren Arnold at $1.50 per 
volume, postpaid. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH: 
The sophisticated New Yorker maga- 
zine would scarcely seem a likely source 
for uncovering the type of material 


which lends itself to family-type 
movies. And certainly nothing would 
appear to be more remote from that 
category of entertainment than the 
true-life story of a small-time counter- 
feiter who managed to evade the arm 
of the law for fifteen long years. 

But 20th Century-Fox, thanks to 
some uncommonly clever scenario writ- 
ing, producing and directing—not to 
mention the acting of a wonderful little 
seventy-year-old heart-stealer named 
Edmund Gwenn—has converted that 
story from the pages of The New Yorker, 
into what promises to be one of the 
year’s most beguiling bits of family 
screen fare. 

Titled MISTER 880, the story 
emerges a near-perfect blending of 
comedy, drama and romance, which 
should more than answer the public’s 
demand for “something different” in 
motion pictures. Burt Lancaster and 
Dorothy McGuire provide the love in- 
terest— and most enchantingly. But 
it is Gwenn, as the gentle old junk 
dealer who counterfeits crude one dollar 
bills for the purpose of helping others— 
who tugs at the heartstrings, and lifts 
the picture into the “something extra 
special” class. 

Lancaster plays the role of a Secret 
Service trouble-shooter sent out to 
track down the amateurish counter- 
feiter who, among other things, mis- 
spells “Washington,” in his unprofes- 
sional attempt at reproducing the small- 
denomination currency. The _ case, 
known only as No. 880 in the govern- 
ment files, is the oldest unsolved one 
on record. There are both suspense and 
high, good humor as the federal agents 
consistently crack big counterfeit rings 
with apparent ease, yet fail to ensnare 
the evasive little amateur who always 
manages narrowly to escape them in his 
own unwitting way. 

The moving courtroom scene when 
Lancaster takes the stand to plead the 
case of this small-time operator whom 
he finally tracks down, is one that will 
melt any movie-goer’s heart. And the 
sudden twist ending will double them 
u» in convulsions of laughter. 


OUTRAGE (Mala _ Powers- 
Tom Andrews) is one of those 
unwelcome movies that wal- 
lows in _ sensationalism —a 
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“JIMMIE FIDLER 
Member, Kiwanis Club 
of Hollywood, California 


moody, morbid tale of rape and its 
psychological effect on a teen-age girl. 
Produced by Ida Lupino’s independent 
company, and personally directed by 
her, the movie does no credit, neither to 
her acknowledged prowess as a veteran 
of the movie business, nor to her under- 
standing of human nature. I heartily 
recommend that you and your family 
run—not walk—past any theater where 
OUTRAGE is holding forth. 
For much too long, Mickey 
P Rooney has been mis-cast in 
wl murder melodramas’ which 
neither fit his talents nor the 
tastes of his vast audience of fans. ’m 
happy to report that his latest picture, 
THE FIREBALL, is tailor-made for 
him, and promises to do much to help 
him regain lost prestige. Cast in the 
role of an orphan who fights his way 
up to the top as the world’s champion 
roller skate king, only to be struck 
down by polio, Mickey turns in a per- 
formance not soon to be forgotten. 
Youngsters will love the action of the 
racing sequences, and their parents will 
find the picture engrossing in every 
department, from beginning to end. 
BORN TO BE BAD is the 
= latest version of that oldest of 
' all movie plots, the designing 
woman who gets her come- 
uppance. Mostly, it is pure twaddle with 
as many loose ends as a pot of spa- 
ghetti, and a complete waste of some 
really top Hollywood talent. Joan Fon- 
taine plays the two-faced female in 
the current telling, with Robert Ryan 
as the man she loves, and Zachary Scott 
as the millionaire she marries. In the 
end, she loses both—but then doesn’t 
“she” always? The whole theme is unfit 
for young people, and adults are apt 
to find themselve laughing in all the 
wrong places. 


Only a little less patent in 
. 4 plot is COPPER CANYON 

(Ray Milland-Hedy Lamarr), 

but that fact is so beautifully 
camouflaged by thrilling Technicolor 
photography, and keeps up such a bris- 
tling pace, that one is scarcely aware 
that much of it is old hat—or, if aware, 
has any objection. It is a post-Civil War 
story centering around the efforts of 
a syndicate to drive out a group of 
Southerners who have settled in a rich 
copper district. Milland, in the role of 
a slick trick-shot artist, solves the 
situation to the complete satisfaction of 
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everyone—including the audience. The 
entire family will find it a pleasantly 
diverting way to spend an evening out. 


PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


BROKEN ARROW (James 
Stewart-Jeff Chandler-Debra 
Paget). A modern day “Ra- 
mona.” 

SUMMER STOCK, starring Judy 
Garland and Gene Kelly. Proof that an 
evening with Garland and Kelly is tops. 

FANCY PANTS (Bob Hope-Lucille 
Ball). Slapstick buffoonery at its best, 
with two masters of the art in top form. 

TREASURE ISLAND Walt Disney’s 
first complete departure from cartoon 
characters, in which he proves that he 
can weave sheer entertainment magic 
with live characters as he has always 
done with pen and ink. Superlative 
fare for the family. 

THE MEN (Marlon Brando-Teresa 
Wright). A fine and forceful story of 
America’s paralyzed war veterans and 
the doctors and nurses who help them 
on the road back. 


EDGE OF DOOM (Dana 

— Andrews - Farley Granger - 
, Joan Evans). The keynote of 

tragedy and futility preclude 
it as a good family picture, but it 
shouldn’t be under-rated as a fine piece 
of melodramatic entertainment. 

KISS TOMORROW GOODBYE 
(James Cagney). Sordid and scalp- 
tingling to the ’nth degree. Definitely 
not for children. 

THE FURIES (Barbara Stanwyck- 
Wendell Corey - Walter Huston). A 
strictly adult type Western dealing with 
a daughter’s revenge on her father. 

CAGED (Eleanor Parker). Harsh, 
stark and gruesomely realistic screen- 
fare about women in penal institutions. 
Leave the kids at home. 

CRISIS, starring Cary Grant and 
Jose Ferrer. A grim and often unpleas- 
ant melodrama about a doctor and a 
political despot. THE END 





MERRY MISHAPS 
(From page 17) 


fornia nevertheless were surprised 
recently to get a report that an auto- 
mobile had picked the pocket of a 
pedestrian and escaped with more 
than $100. The victim, W. T. Taylor, 
had walked too close to a moving car. 
His coat pocket—wallet and all—was 
ripped off by the auto and carried 
away. 

Remember (....t nightmare of fall- 
ing through space? Well, Harry 
Crawford, a railroad brakeman, ex- 
perienced the real thing a few 
months ago. When the train stopped 
near Monongahela, Pennsylvania, one 
dark night, Crawford didn’t realize 
it was on a bridge. He stepped out 
of the caboose—and plunged eighty- 
five feet through space. Note of 
comfort to nightmarers: he suffered 
only minor injuries! THE END 
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Behind the Scenes With YOUR INSURANCE COMPANY 
In our files are countless cases which would have resulted 
in real tragedy but for the protection which our companies 


provided. The case below shows how a far-sighted husband planned 
so that his wife would have this protection after he was gone. 


His “Best Friend” 
ROBBED HIS WIDOW... 


Walter Brook left an estate of $80,000 
in trust for his wife, to provide her 


2 
RING 


an income for life. He chose his 
closest friend, a man of the highest 
reputation, to be his executor 

and trustee. 

For eighteen years the income 
checks came regularly, and then the 
trustee died. It turned out he’d 
embezzled most of the estate 





leaving 
practically nothing! For the widow 
and her daughter—who will ultimately 
inherit the estate—this might have 
been the bitter ending. But Walter 
Brook had wisely required in his will 
that the executor and trustee give a 


surety company bond. This repaid 





the loss to the estate, proving that 
“WHERE THERE’S A WILL, 
THERE'S A Way To Protect It.” 
There’s a lesson for every one of us. A surety company 
bond costs little—misjudging your executor’s integrity or ability 
can cost your heirs your entire estate! However, when your estate is pro- 
tected by a surety company bond, it not only is safeguarded from 
embezzlement but your executor or trustee also has at his disposal 
the company’s many years’ experience in estate matters. 
When you have your own will drawn, 
be sure to be as wise as Walter Brook! 


HMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 






100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 







**DEPENDABLE AS AMERICA’ 
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KIWANIS HOST HOTELS 











EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 


5300 Block — 
Sheridan Road 


CHICAGO 


on 
Lake Michigan 


North Shore Kiwanis Meets Tuesdays 12:15 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, general manager 





1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200 Car GARAGE in the 
building 











DINKLER HOTELS 


IVhere Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel, Atlanta, Ga, 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La, 














New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 











In NEW YORK 
KIWANtES 
headquarters are at 








woTel 
Kiwanian 
Mike Lightcap 
Manager 























™ COLUMBUS 
MIAMI’S FINEST 


Downtown Terminal 
All Airlines 
KIWANIS: FRIDAYS, 12:15 
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BAYFRONT HOTEL ® 











AIR CONDITIONED 


" ‘ Washing tons finest 
C.J. MACK, GENERAL MANAGER 


A HILTON HOTEL. Ss 











hiss? HOTEL 
at MemP"” = PEABODY 
""South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mar. 






















Potd OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
H. P. Johnson, Manager 

















Don’t Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 
“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinlc. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 








WHEN IN BEAUTIFUL 
LAGUNA BEACH, Calif. 


Enjoy the Spacious Accommodations 
of The Aster House 


Ideal location. Kitchen apartments. 
Garages. Furnace heat. Weekly and 
monthly rates. 
Your Hosts: Ray & Esther Halsey, 260 Aster St. 














In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 








VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 














Mike sold her the morphine at a 
fairly low price, so she was able to 
support her habit by working. She 
took the shots in her instep and back 
of her knees to avoid needle marks 
on her arms. She might have re- 
mained an addict for the rest of her 
life, without her family ever finding 
out—if the police hadn’t been watch- 
ing Mike. 

One night they came for her in a 
roundup of all his customers. She 
was released from jail the next 
morning since the police had not 
found any narcotics in her posses- 


sion. Just being an addict isn’t a 


| 


crime in most states. 

“The newspapers had my name 
and address and even the name of 
my sister’s dress shop in a story with 
the headline: ‘Ten Youths and Girl 
in Dope Flat,” Elaine said bitterly. 
“They ran it for two days and it was 
all a lie—I didn’t even know those 
others—I was right in my own home. 
My folks have moved to Florida. 
They don’t want to have anything to 
do with me. They think anyone 
who'd take dope is lower than low.” 

Elaine, a basically good girl, has 
been deserted by her family and 
publicly branded by a careless press; 


_she has turned to shoplifting and 








YOUR KIDS OR MINE 
(From page 13) 


too old for her, but that was their 
only criticism. 

One night at a party, Elaine missed 
her escort and went looking for him. 
She found him in a pantry with a 
fellow he called Mike. They were 
taking shots of morphine. 

“T couldn’t imagine what they were 
doing,” she recalled, “but I wanted 
my boyfriend to think I was sophis- 
ticated, so when Mike asked me if 
I wanted to try it, I said, why not? 
I didn’t like the way I felt that first 
time. It was like walking on air— 
giddy and scary.” 
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Elaine found out that her boy- 
friend was married when he left 
town suddenly a few months later. 
About the same time, she realized 
that she had become addicted to 
morphine. She made several valiant 
attempts to cure herself, but she 
couldn’t break The Habit. 

“There’s no suffering in the world 
like being without drugs when 
you’re used to them,” she told me. 
“I had terrible cramps and was sick 
to my stomach and so weak I could 
hardly get out of bed. I was afraid 
my mother would call a doctor and 
find out what was wrong with me, 
so I got in touch with Mike—I didn’t 
know what else to do.” 


prostitution to support her drug 
habit, as most women addicts sooner 
or later do. 

We know that our teen-age addicts 
come from the slums—but also the 
more desirable city neighborhoods. 
They may be from small towns, too. 
They’re from racial and religious 
minorities —and solid “American” 
stock. They’re rejected by their par- 
ents—or pampered by their parents. 
Frequently, they’re from well-ad- 
justed families. 

They become drug addicts by 
just being youngsters with adven- 
turous spirits and overwhelming de- 
sires to keep up with the gang—plus 
access to drugs. 

With the crime syndicate working 
overtime to spread this evil, no 
matter where you live, you can’t 
be sure of permanent immunity for 
your children. 


How can we protect our young 
people? Is there any hope for the 
thousands who have already become 
victims? Part Two of this series 
will discuss the basic causes of drug 
addiction and the scientific methods 
for prevention and treatment. It will 
show what is being done about the 
problem today, and give the opinions 
of experts on what should be done. 
There will be helpful suggestions for 
parents who want to protect their 
own children while community proj- 


ects are getting under way. 
THE END 
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PROBLEM: What government agencies 
should we contact in Canada for help 
in so far as the agriculture program is 
concerned? 


ANSWER: Either the Dominion or Fed- 
eral Government minister, or the head 
of the Agriculture Department of any 
of the provinces. 


PROBLEM: We are now planning our 
vocational guidance program for the 
next school term and wish to schedule a 
series of motion pictures to be shown at 
student assemblies. Can you advise 
where we can obtain such films? 


ANSWER: Vocational guidance films 
are available from the following 
sources: 


Chicago Board of Education 
Film Council 

228 North LaSalle Street 

Chicago 1, Illinois 


University of California 
Extension Division 

301 California Hall 
Berkeley, California 


Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 
2718 Beaver Avenue 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Science Research Associates 
228 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


PROBLEM: During a recent discussion 
on possible money-raising activities, a 
menrber mentioned that he had heard of 
a Pancake Day. What is it? 


ANSWER: This is a highly recom- 
mended project for raising money, with 
a minimum of planning and compara- 
tively litthe work. A vacant store, or 
some other available place in the center 
of a community, should be secured. The 
sale is advertised in advance, and on 
Pancake Day all the pancakes a per- 
son can eat are sold for a predetermined 
amount, ranging as high as fifty cents. 
In some cases, sausages or bacon are 
provided at a slight additional cost. 
Much of the material is frequently 
donated. In a single day considerable 
sums of money can be raised. The fol- 
lowing reports from Kiwanis clubs in- 
dicate the success of this project: 
“Club held Seventh Annual Pancake 
Day for the benefit of the Underprivi- 
leged Child Fund. Three thousand 
meals were served, netting $873.99 for 
the fund, after all expenses were paid.” 
“This year’s Pancake Day netted the 
club $220. Seven hundred and eleven 
people were served all the cakes they 


event were donated by local firms.” 

“We raised $400 for our Underprivi- 
leged Child Fund, which is a record for 
our Annual Pancake Day.” 

“A Pancake Day was sponsored with 
all members of the club acting as wait- 
ers. The pancakes and sausages were 
served from 6:00 a.m. until 9:00 p.m. 
The total profit of $180.25 was made on 
this project. The money will be used 
for Underprivileged Child work and 
other services planned by the club.” 

“Conducted Pancake and Sausage 
Day. Local restaurant turned over their 
place of business for this event. Actu- 
ally served 1578 people with the best of 
sausage and pancakes that could be ob- 
tained. Netted $1030.78, most of which 
will be used for youth service work. 
Members did the serving.” 

“The annual Kiwanis Pancake Day 
was a great success, with a net profit of 
$300 which is to be used for the play- 
ground program this summer. All food 
was donated by local stores and whole- 
sale houses. The use of the restaurant 
was donated by a local hotel.” 


PROBLEM: We are planning a fall 
clean-up program as a follow-up on 
our spring campaign. Where can we 
obtain further information on the latest 
plans that have been developed in or- 
ganizing a successful campaign? 


ANSWER: Write to the “National 
Clean-Up—Fix-Up Bureau,” 1500 Rhode 
Island Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C., for a copy of its manual. THE END 











HAVE FUN—RAISING MONEY 


Stage a Broadway production with your own 
amateur cast, Costumes, scenery N.Y. designed 


MINSTRELS, MUSICAL COMEDIES, FOLLIES 


We furnish directors, musical scores, etc, 


LEE WINTER PRODUCTIONS 


1015 Chestnut St. . Phila. 7, Pa. 
20 years production experience 











HEALTH RESORT 


HOTEL - SANITARIUM 


FOR REST, CONVALESCENCE | 
AND CHRONIC CASES | 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET I 
(25 $.W.30™ COURT | 
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could eat. All materials needed for this 
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CLERGYMEN 


Know every member of your congregation as an 
individual! The HOMEX CHURCH SECRE- 
TARY is a wonderful new 4 x 6 card file de- 
signed to bring your people closer. Neat and ef- 
ficient, this life-time accessory is only $4.95 com- 
plete and postpaid. Money-back guarantee. Order 
yours today (COD if you wish). 


Sorenson Sales, P.O. Box 236 
ROCHESTER MICHIGAN 















WHY 2,200 CLUBS 
USE FORDWAY PLAN 


ADOPTION of the Fordway 
Plan of gum machine spon- 
sorship by more than 2,200 
American service clubs and 
organizations last year made 
available over $500,000 for 


local welfare activities. 


SUCCESS of the Fordway 
Plan has been founded on 
three basic factors: 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 


INTEGRITY 


QUALITY of FORD Brand- 
ed* Ball Gum is assured by 
purity of ingredients, care of 
manufacture plus rigid sani- 
tary controls. 


SERVICE of Ford Self-Serv- 
ice machines is provided 
by more than 200 trained 
Operators and Service men 
throughout the nation. 


INTEGRITY is attested by 
the reputation of the busi- 
ness organization that stands 
back of the Fordway Plan. 






*Look for the name 
FORD on every bail 


Write for brochure, 
“Sharing the Profits— 
the FORDWAY" 


FORD 


GUM & MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 
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, MARK TWAIN 


Epicurean FRUIT CAKE 


Impress, delight your important customers 
with the finest fruit cake money can buy. 
Master bakers made it of imported rum, 
fruits, nuts, spices, other “extra select” 
ingredients. Stays fresh for years. 

Beautifully gift-wrapped, packaged in 
colorful tin with scene of Mark Twain 
country. Just send list, include personal 
cards if you like. Christmas delivery 


guaranteed. 

5 Ib. cake $6.95 (incl. 
postage, tax) on cus- 
tomer’ gift plan. 
Even lower price for 
100 or more (advise 
quantity). Order to- 
| 

ZIMMERMAN’S BAKERIES 
HANNIBAL 5, MISSOURI 






















THE PERFECT GIFT FOR 
YOUR HOLIDAY LIST 


CHRISTMAS 


Edited by Randolph E. Haugan 


A wonderful 72-page collection of 
varied Christmas literature and art, 
rich in color and design, appealing to 
all ages. Here is your answer for a 
holiday gift for your employees, cus- 
tomers and friends. Quantity purchas- 
es imprinted with personal greetings 
on special page. 


Gift Edition, $1.00 
Specially priced in quantity 


For further information write to 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Dept. K-1 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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Cities Banish Billboards 

An ‘increasing number of communities 
are cracking down on outdoor advertis- 
ing. Billboards have been eliminated 
entirely from residential districts in 
Arlington County, Virginia under a 
county zoning ordinance. The unusual 
feature of the Arlington case is that not 
only are further billboard installations 
prohibited, but the existing ones had to 
be removed. 

In Connecticut the town of Union is 
the first to avail itself of a state law 
permitting localities to pass ordinances 
establishing districts or zones where no 
advertising is permitted. Union zoned 
the entire length of its main highway 
as “non-commercial” and therefore pro- 
hibits any signs. 


Municipal Planning Boards 
According to information received by 
the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, at least 667 cities with more 
than 10,000 residents have official plan- 
ning agencies. Fifty-one cities noted 
that they had unofficial boards or com- 
missions responsible for planning de- 
velopment of their community. 

There is no uniformity in the organi- 
zation of planning commissions within 
cities, however. They vary in size from 
three to fifty members. Four hundred 
and thirty-three of the reporting cities 
indicated a total membership ranging 
from five to nine, including ex-officio 
members. Usually planning commissions 
are composed of private citizens ap- 
pointed by the mayor or the city coun- 
cil. Of the reporting cities, 508 indicated 
that power of appointment to the com- 
mission was vested in the mayor or 
council. 

A full-time professional planning di- 
rector heads the planning agencies in 
302 cities. In others, a city official serves 
as director in addition to his regular 
duties. Most popular choice as planning 
board director is the city engineer. 

Full-time planning staffs were reported 
by 138 cities of over 10,000 population. 
Los Angeles topped all other cities in 
the number of staff employees with 
seventy-two. New York, Philadelphia 
and Detroit followed in that order. 


Parking Lots 

More cities across the United States are 
providing off-street parking spaces in 
their business districts in an effort to 
break the mid-town traffic jams. Three 
hundred and eighty cities with more 
than 10,000 people now own and operate 
828 municipal off-street parking lots in 
the metropolitan areas. 


Parking charges in the municipal lots 
vary widely. Meters are used to meas- 
ure parking time in forty-one of the 
cities; hourly rates are used by thirty- 
three; ten set daily rates; two use 
monthly rates; and one has minute 
rates. A combination of these methods is 
used in nine cities. The five cent park- 
ing charge, which usually pays for one 
hour parking time, is the most popular. 
The two cities with monthly rates both 
charge $2.50. All-day parking rates 
in these municipal lots range from 
twenty-five to fifty cents. 


Architectural Monotony 

A recent amendment to the building 
code of Scarsdale, New York regulates 
similarity of appearances of homes in 
any neighborhood. The ordinance pro- 
hibits the issuance of building permits 
for the erection of single or two-family 
dwellings where the proposed exterior 
design would be like that of any neigh- 
boring building in more than three of 
six described respects. 

The six classifications of similarity 
are: height of main roof ridge; height 
of main roof ridge above the elevation 
of the first floor; length of main roof 
ridge above the eaves; width of the 
house between the outside walls at the 
ends of the building, measured under 
the eaves; relative location of the win- 
dows in the front or any side elevation 
with respect to each other and to any 
doors in the same elevation; the relative 
location with respect to garage, if at- 
tached, a porch, if any, and the re- 
mainder of the building in its front 
elevation. 


Hire More Firemen 


The average city with over 10,000 popu- 
lation employs 1.54 full-time firemen 
for every 1000 residents, according to 
the International City Managers Asso- 
ciation. Per capita, employment for all 
cities’ fire departments was 1.52 per 
1000 population last year. Volunteer 
firemen or men on call were not in- 
cluded in the employment data. 

Average work hours per week for all 
city firemen remained at seventy-two 
throughout last year—the same as the 
1947 and 1948 average. 

Most city fire departments operate on 
a two-platoon system. Only forty of the 
859 reporting cities indicated that they 
used a different system. Nine of the 
forty cities operate on a single-platoon 
system with one day off in three, while 
the remaining thirty-one cities operate 
on a three-platoon system and common- 
ly divide the day into three eight-hour 
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shifts—the firemen alternating between 
each of the shifts. 


Schooling for City Councilmen 
Newly-elected city fathers of California 
municipalities are being “educated” to 
their duties under a recently devised 
training program sponsored by the 
mayors and councilmen’s department of 
the League of California cities, the state 
association of municipalities reports. 
More than 200 newly-elected council- 
men attended institutes in Los Angeles 
and Berkeley for an intense short course 
on municipal functions and the place of 
the council in the overall operation. In- 
cluded among lecture topics were: the 
job of the councilmen, councilmen and 
the law, finance administration, fire, po- 
lice, recreation and parks, public works, 
personnel administration, city planning 
and public health. 

The institutes will be repeated at two- 
year intervals by the California League 
after the April elections in the even- 
numbered years when more than 249 
cities elect new councilmen. 


Talking Traffic Signal 

The City of Syracuse, New York, re- 
cently installed a traffic signal that au- 
dibly warns pedestrians against jay 
walking or chancing a crossing while 
the light is green. The signal uses a 
continuous loop of magnetic tape which 
permits two minutes of recording and 
which repeats itself without being re- 
wound. A new message can be put on 
the tape in a short time by inserting a 
microphone eraser mechanism. 


Police Act As Firemen Too 


Policemen are doubling in brass as fire- 
men in Sunnyvale, California, and the 
city is saving money and getting better 
protection as a result. Sunnyvale, a city 
of some 10,000 inhabitants, recently es- 
tablished a unified public safety depart- 
ment with all employees of the depart- 
ment responsible for both police and 
fire fighting duties. This action was 
taken after new personnel rules for the 
city provided a forty-hour week and 
uniform attendance and leave regulation 
for all employees 

Prior to setting up the department of 
public safety, Sunnyvale had a police 
department with sixteen men, a paid fire 
chief and thirty volunteer firemen. The 
police department budget alone was 
$60,000 and it was estimated that an 
adequate paid fire service would more 
than have doubled this figure and would 
have taken nearly all the city’s proper- 
ty tax revenue. 

The new department uses a three-pla- 
toon system and provides all employees 
with a forty-hour week of five consecu- 
tive eight-hour days. All former police 
personnel are being trained in basic fire 
fighting, hose and ladder operation and 
emergency fire action, Six new employ- 
ees are training for both police and fire 
duty. Each of the three platoons pro- 
vides two men for duty as driver-en- 
gineers at the city’s two fire stations. 
These men are being especially trained 
in hydraulics, water systems, fire hy- 
drants and pumpers. 
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BEN TOLAND 
(From page 28) 


decisions, and recognizes his needs 
to be fully used and to be treated 
as an insider. 

“In this way, all the potential effi- 
ciency in the situation is used, and 
strength with others is achieved. The 
attempt to win power over others is 
wasteful, because so much effort and 
intelligence cancel out as subordi- 
nates pit their wits and wills against 
the boss who belittles them.” 


* * * * * * * 


So many humans seem so pleased to 
regard the dog as Mav's best friend, it 
apparently doesn’t matter that MAN 
isn’t Man’s best friend. 


—Joe DiGiovanni 


* * * * * * * 


We are on a new highway to the 
more successful operation of free 
enterprise when such mental digging 
and delving into the reasons for 
conflict in business are undertaken 
voluntarily by management at the 
urging of a lone Marine in far-off 
Iwo Jima. This study, initiated by 








THE END | 





him, is a precious thing which we 
should hold high as a flag of progress. 
It is the answer to the welfare state, 
the police state, the totalitarian state, 
socialism, communism, and sixteen 
other contestants for power. It is the 
Christian state. 


Paul Pigors, associate professor of 
industrial relations at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, who wrote 
the Memorial Study for the NAM, 
has a word of excellent advice to 
labor leaders as well: 


“No one has more need to learn 
from management experience than 
labor leaders, now that their great 
and growing power enables them to 
make more and more of the same 
mistakes. Will they make a con- 
certed effort to learn in time?” 


This frankly admits management’s 
mistakes in the past, turns search- 
ing eyes within on both management 
and labor, and predicts a new day 
soon in industry away from the con- 
flict, or worse, stalemate of present 
management-labor relations. Both 
factions have become giants, so this 
is encouraging news to other peace- 
makers. 

With your little slingshot of 


$1200, Ben Toland, you didn’t do so 
bad! THE END 











Herbert Wilson, Sec- 
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...with INOQUR IMAGE 


The great classic of 
Biblical art and literature 


‘THOUSANDS upon thousands of people have 
thrilled to the powerfully-inspired impact of this 


The 32 portraits of Old Testament people, done 
by Guy Rowe in a color technique so vivid and real 
that the figures seem to breathe . . 
companying narratives so skillfully selected by Hous- 
ton Harte from King James Bible text. 

Never before has a religious book received such 


. and the 26 ac- 


universal praise and approval. IN Our Imace, pub- 


Mail your check to 
lover .. 


$25.00. 


Kiwanis Welfare 


. ideal for club presentations. 
maroon buckram, $10.00; in Deluxe French Morocco, 


lished by Oxford University Press is a masterpiece, 
an heirloom book . . 


. a perfect gift for any book 
Handsome 


ork. IN OUR IMAGE is on sale through the 
San Angelo Kiwanis Club. 
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SELL KIWANIS SOAP 


A new and novel means of raising money 
for your club’s youth activities. The soap is 
a French milled soap of superb quality, and 
fragrance, with the Kiwanis emblem im- 
pressed on every cake. Write for a most 
liberal offer to Kiwanis clubs. 

The Ivy Company 
fowned by Kiwanians) 
Green Lane, Penna. 
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to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICATOR is 

i ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
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Somes complete with all supplies, instructions 
gS and 60-page Book of Ideas 

a FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you | 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be e 
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Ohio vs. Virginia 
. My dear Mr. Lomask: As the wife 
of an active Kiwanian I read the maga- 
zine with much interest. This month I 
found your article, “A Few Well Chosen 
Words,” especially interesting but being 
a loyal Virginian I must protest your 
giving Ohio one of our Virginia born 
Presidents! In your paragraph on O.K. 
you state that William Henry Harrison, 
1840 Whig candidate, was from Ohiv. 
He was born in Charles City County, 
Virginia, not Ohio! You have confused 
him with his grandson, Benjamin Har- 
rison, who was born in Ohio and elected 
by the Republican Party in 1888. Vir- 
ginia has had eight of her sons elected 
to that high office and Ohio has had 
seven so you see I must protest your 
statement. With all good wishes and 
many thanks for your delightful article. 

Mary D. Lamb 

Richmond, Virginia 


.. Dear Mrs. Lamb: Thank you for 
your charming letter concerning my 
article, “A Few Well Chosen Words.” 

About my reference to William Henry 
Harrison as being “of Ohio,” let me ex- 
plain. William Henry H. was of course 
born in Charles City County, Virginia, 

t “Berkeley” plantation, which I be- 
lieve had been the family seat for five 
or six generations—back almost to 1633 
or 34 when the first Harrisons came to 
these shores. But practically all his 
adult life was spent in what was origi- 
nally Northwest Territory, later divided 
into Ohio and Indiana _territories— 
primarily at his instigation. And at the 
time of the 1840 presidential campaign, 
he was and for many years had been a 
letal resident of a large estate near 
Cincinnati. Newspapers of that day all 
refer to him as “of Ohio,” in the same 
way, I suppose, as newspapers now refer 
to New York-born James Roosevelt as 
“of California” because he is running 
for public office while a resident of that 
state—and as they refer to ex-President 
Hoover as “of California” although he 
was born in Iowa. Believe me, Mrs. 
Lamb, had I known you were going to 
read the article I would have spoken of 
“Old Tippecanoe” as a Virginia-born 
Ohioan. 

Milton Lomask 

P.S. Incidentally, I almost made it. 
I was born in Fairmont, West Virginia. 


"Gi" 

. Enjoyed Milton Lomask’s article on 
the language of the United States. 
Merely wish to point out that we used 
the term G.I. extensively in World War I 
in connection with military equipment. 





Thus the term is not—“the great coinage 
of World War II.” 


Arthur E. McElroy, Kiwanian 
Yonkers, New York 


The term was first used in World War 

I but it didn’t become a part of our 
general language until World War II. 

—The Editors 


Thank You, M. A. 

. . . I was so well pleased with the 
splendid articles in the August issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine that I felt im- 
pelled to express the pleasure and bene- 
fit that I got from the articles. 

The article on “The Unknown Celeb- 
rities” appealed to me as being one that 
could be most helpful to those who 
sense the fact that they have to do their 
job day by day with no hope of any 
great publicity coming to them. 

I am sure that you will continue to 
provide us each month with such excel- 
lent articles. 

M. A. Hyde, Kiwanian 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Peace An Active Program 

. It is enlightening to see how you 
manage to bring the whole of the 
“geographical spread” of Kiwanis under 
a single protecting and unifying “wing” 
of communal fellowship. 

I think there is a service to the young 
people of this country which Kiwanians 
could render through its magazine. It 
is this, a concise program of education 
for peace. 

Let me explain a little bit what sounds 
like a cliché. 

During the last war I sat in a car out- 
side a government building in the 
Alameda Naval Station. There were 
dozens of young men circulating around 
and about and one would have had to 
be very blind indeed not to see that they 
were happy and were enjoying what 
they were doing. The reason was ob- 
vious, too. They were disciplined, pur- 
poseful, and impelled by a sense of 
urgent accomplishment toward a known 
goal. 

I thought then, and I still think that 
if some kind of program could be de- 
vised in which our ardent youth could 
be made to understand that the ways of 
freedom and peace must be earned and 
won, not necessarily by fighting any- 
body, although it is required too, some- 
times, but by active participation in a 
peace campaign as urgent as a military 
one and as carefully and authoritatively 
executed, they’d rouse out of the sad 
cynicism and parasitism infecting so 
many of them these days. 

What they should have to be shown 
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is something hard to do. 

I haven’t the remotest idea of how to 
operate such a program except by first 
crystallizing it and then presenting it 
through a dignified and practical agency 
like Kiwanis. 

But we need it badly. 
think so? 


Don’t you 


Mrs. James C. Philips 
Piedmont, California 


Projected Books 

.. . After reading the article “A New 
Instrument for Kiwanis” in the August 
1950 issue of The Kiwanis Magazine, the 
Kiwanis Club of Santa Monica has de- 
cided to sponsor for bed-ridden children 
of this community a ceiling projector 
and accompanying library of films. 
Furthermore, we desire to tie this proj- 
ect in with our National Kids’ Day pro- 
gram on September 23. 

It would be greatly appreciated if you 
would forward the enclosed letter to the 
headquarters of Projected Books, In- 
corporated. 


C. E. Swanson, Chairman 
Underprivileged Child Committee 
Santa Monica, California 


The address of Projected Books, Inc. 
is: 313 North First Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Many similar letters were 
received.—The Editors 


Democracy vs. Republic 

... With reference to Mr. F. A. Wirt’s 
objection to the use of the word “democ- 
racy” when describing our form of gov- 
ernment: 

It is true that we have a republic, but 
because of that fact it does not follow 
that we are not a democracy. 

There are three general forms of 
democracy extant in the world today, 
namely, the pure, the unitary and the 
composite. A pure democracy would 
be like Ancient Athens, where all the 
citizens voted on all issues. 

The unitary type of democracy would 
be countries like England, France and 
Northern Europe, where you have small 
territory and homogeneous _ groups, 
where you have the central form of 
government and then the local divisions. 

The third type would be the com- 
posite, countries like the United States 
and Canada, where you have large ter- 
ritory, and where at the time of the 
adoption of the constitution of those 
countries you had strong allegiance to 
the states and the provinces. 

The test for a democracy is where 
does sovereignty lie? Clearly in the 
United States and Canada sovereignty 
lies in the people; and the people can at 
any time they so decide change their 
form of government. 

It is true that the United States is a 
Republic, but that does not alter the fact 
that we have a representative democ- 
racy; that is, where we elect people to 
vote for us. 

Thomas W. Serviss, Kiwanian 
Santa Paula, California 


Aggressive Citizenship 

... The magazine has not kept pace 
with convention resolutions or Kiwanis 
objectives. I have voiced my opinion to 
you in the past, but you walked on my 
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back with hobnailed boots. But the Sep- 
tember issue is a crackerjack. If it is 
a sample of what to expect henceforth, 
you will make a great contribution to 
the reclamation of free enterprise and 
citizenship. 

Joseph W. LaBine’s “Why Citizens 
Don’t Vote” was good, but it omitted 
several important reasons: 

1. Because vote frauds in metropoli- 
tan centers and sparsely settled ones 
alike have become so commonplace. 

2. Many do not vote because they 
have never been taught how to vote, 
why they should vote, the effect of not 
voting, how to make their votes count. 
If they had never been taught any more 
about other studies they would be to- 
tally illiterate. If our doctors, teachers, 
lawyers and others could enter practice 
as easily as they can become voting cit- 
izens, what kind of society would we 
have? 

3. The campaign to “get out the vote” 
is not intelligent because it ignores the 
fact that too many people are not pre- 
pared to vote intelligently, hence they 
are likely to be influenced by organized 
politicians whose sole interest is patron- 
age. The only answer is fundamental 
training for citizenship responsibility, an 
established minimum standard of cit- 
izenship and suspense of voting priv- 
ilege of those who fail or refuse to qual- 
ify. It is reasonable to believe most 
people would try to qualify. Failure to 
vote should be a disqualification. This 
is a very sketchy suggestion. Such an 
objective would be a long range chal- 
lenge. We cannot correct the mistakes 
and omissions of past generations for 
170 years in a short time. 

This is a major job. I hope Kiwanis 
will tackle it. The nation is sick because 
its family has thought wholly in terms 
of self to the exclusion of the old man 
from whom we have gotten everything. 
Thanks and congratulations for the Sep- 
tember issue. 

William B. Henderson, Kiwanian 
Inter-City District Club 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Individualized Justice 


.. I read with very great interest the 
splendid article entitled, “Freedom, Ltd.” 
by Melvin L. Hayes in your August 1950 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 

I can’t think of any article appearing 
in any current service publication which 
more adequately portrays the real 
meaning of parole. 

That you select this particular time to 
publish this account is the more praise- 
worthy, as parole is very much a part 
of our democratic way of life. Parole is 
individualized justice, and as such is 
thoroughly consistent with our demo- 
cratic principles. It is only fitting, there- 
fore, that the public be appraised of the 
importance and advantages of good pa- 
role administration. 

My sincere congratulations to the au- 
thor and to you for publishing this in- 
formative and interesting article. 

Randolph E. Wise 
Director of Parole 
National Probation and 
Parole Association 




























sHow JOHN OTT movies 


with famous time-lapse photography — especially 
suitable for clubs, churches, schools. 

FLOWER FILMS with remarkable time-lapse 
pictures of growing flowers, amazing plant oddi- 
ties, delightful Waltz of Flowers. How to Grow 
Iris, Dahlia, Gladiolus, Roses. 16mm sound-color. 


WHEELS-A-ROLLING Colorful, exciting pag- 
eant on the history of transportation with original 
narrators and symphony orchestra as featured Chi- 
cago R.R. Fair — 16mm — Sound & Color. 


OUR CHANGING WORLD Story of earth's 
creation and geological development. History of 
plant and animal life shown in dramatic time- 
lapse and microscopic pictures. Nature's geo- 
logical wonders in glorious color, climaxed by 
unique calendar of the ages. Scientifically accu- 
rate. Inspirational, educational en- 
tertainment for any audience. 16mm 
sound-color—! hr., 15 min. 


Write for FREE BULLETIN 


JOHN OTT FILM LIBRARY, Inc. 


730 ELM STREET — WINNETKA, ILL 


Program Problems? 
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You need a low priced | 


BURROUGHS 
CASH REGISTER 


TO RUN 
YOUR BUSINESS 
MORE PROFITABLY! 


Save customers’ time at the cash 
register, eliminate errors and losses. 
This low-cost itemizing cash register 
prints receipts showing price of each 
item, total sale, tax, and number of 
items purchased. It records all trans- 
actions on locked-in detail tape... 
keeps a locked-in total of sales... 
permits cash balancing at any time. 
The Burroughs Itemizing Cash Register 
is also a fast adding machine. It will 
speed all your figure-work .. . bring 
new accuracy to every figuring job. 
Small down payment, easy terms. Con- 
sult your local telephone directory or 
use the coupon. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please send free illustrated booklet on the 
Burroughs Itemizing Cash Register. 
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FREE STOUT MEN 


SIZES 4470 70 
Write for FREE catalog of STOUT MEN’S CLOTHING: 
SUITS—TOPCOATS-—SHIRTS—UNDERWEAR—PANTS 
w — JACKETS — ROBES —- SWEATERS—WORK CLOTHES 
Y <b aiG SELECTION XMAS GIFTS WRITE TODAY 


TFITTERS 


$TOU 
DEPT. 5+ 603 SIXTH AVENUE*NEW YORK 11,N. Ys 













SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use jon banquet tab les, 





etc. 19” front x 18” high 
x 18” tly A piece of fur- 
niture that most every club 
needs = ~<a the convenience of 
spea 

De sk ‘is beste with shelf 
for extra papers, books, etc, 


tomer ge a with, rubber cush- 
oned rners. Light, com- 
to Phone sturc ly 
Desks are made only as 
wdered, and require two to 
f ur ar for delivery E: ach 


$12 
Secre tary catalog of club anoles now ready. 
OLD GLORY’’ MANUFACTURING CO. 
165 w. Rarcieeh St., Chicago WAbash 2-2070 








CAN OVER 300 KIWANIS 
CLUBS BE WRONG??? 


NOT when over 89% use our services year after 
vear, many annually for 20 years, as their 
MAIN FUND RAISING PROJECT 
We have helped raise over $20,000,000 for Civic 

ind Charitable Causes, 


Details Free on Request-——-Write NOW! 


JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCING CO. 
Est. 1903 
Rogers Bidg. Fostoria, Ohio 
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10-Day = EMRICK 5-in-1 MACHINE Complete 
FREE with 1/3 H.P. Motor, Drive Pulley, V-belt, 
7” Saw Blade, 5 Wood Drills, 6 Best Quality 
TRIAL Lothe Turning Tools, 2 Steel Bench Legs, Buff- 
Cash ing Wheel, 6 Abra- 
an OF A sive Discs and Distic. 
Easy Time te 
Pay Plan S$ 


Complete 


iN POWER 

EMRICK TOOLS 
Atul for 

PURPOSE TURNING 
SPECIAL DRILLING 
includes every SAWING 
| sone 
bench lumber GRINDING 





WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS tia 115 pounds of REAL ma- 


chinery. Complete, ready-to-run workshop, Biggest 
Bargain in power tool history. Have fun; save money on 
home repairs; operate profitable woodworking business; han- 
dle big jobs. Thousands of delighted customers — our 52nd 
year. MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Write for FREE liter- 
ature on this $74.95 Special, our famous 5-in-1 Machine still 
only $39.95, and MONEY-SAVING Christmas Lay-Away 
Plan. EMRICK, INC., 1578 Clinton, Kalamazoo, Mich. 











BRONZE | 
TABLETS 


Pay tribute to your 
worthy members with 
dignified, permanent and 
economical bronze tab- 
lets @ Cost less than 
you think @ Send for 
free catalog showing 
honor rolls, memorials, 
awards, testimonials, 
etc. 


Bronze Tablet 
Headquarters 


UNITED STATES 
BRONZE SIGN CO. 
Incorporated 


570 Broadway, Dept. K 
New York 12, N.Y. 
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MORE STATE 
(From page 19) 


and intelligence to join our popula- 
tion on a high level.” 

These Indians who have left the 
reservations have made distinguished 
contributions. The thing to note is 
that the best showing has been made 
by those who have had the least 
connection with the Indian Bureau. 

The so-called Civilized Tribes of 
Oklahoma are an example. During 
settlement of the Indian Territory, 
these tribesmen mixed freely with 
the whites and learned their ways. 
Under special legislation, they were 
able to acquire lands in fee simple 
individually. In 1908 most of them 
were given full citizenship. They 
helped found the state, and today 
their members occupy high positions 
in public affairs, education and 
business. 

Will Rogers was one of them. So 
are ex-Senator Robert L. Owen and 
Chief Justice Samuel E. Welch of 
the Oklahoma Supreme Court. 

It has been argued that the Indians’ 
plight is not the fault of federal rule 
itself, but of the way it has been 
administered. This line of reasoning 
overlooks the self-perpetuating tend- 
encies of federal bureaus. 

The Indian Office was set up in 
the interior department in 1851. Its 
purpose, as set forth in the enabling 
bill, was to train the Indian in the 
white man’s ways so that he could 
become a full citizen. 

Obviously the bureau has not been 
efficient. If it had been, the Indians 
would have been off the reservations 
fifty years ago and the bureau abol- 
ished. The question of efficiency is 
pointless. It is the nature of federal 
bureaus to be inefficient, especially 
when being otherwise means work- 
ing themselves out of a job. 


As set up, the bureau was sup- 
posed to have melted away. Instead 
it has swollen. In 1928 it had a con- 
gresional appropriation of $10,000,- 
000 and 4000 employees. Its 1948 
appropriation was $35,000,000, and 
there were 11,000 employees: one for 
every twenty reservation Indians! 
You could put that in reverse by 
saying that every twenty Indians 
were taking care of one federal em- 
ployee; and he was usually better off 
than his caretakers! 

Absolute bureaucracy demoralizes 
absolutely. Those whom it controls 
deteriorate. At the same time by a 
sort of social capillarity the deterio- 
ration seeps upward and infects the 
controllers themselves. Back of the 
Indian Bureau stretches a long his- 
tory of slow deterioration at both 
ends, of self-perpetuation, of what 





Army circles call “empire building.” 

The earliest reservations were 
concentration camps, ruled by fed- 
eral troops. Later they became cen- 
ters of paternalism where able- 
bodied Indians loafed around in 
blankets, waiting for federal agents 
to supply them with food and cloth- 
ing. 

By 1887 the pauperizing effects 
were too noticeable to be blinked. 
Congress passed the allotment act, 
giving individual Indians tracts of 
land. Title was to be held in trust by 
the government for twenty-five 
years, after which ownership would 
pass to the Indian and he would 
become a full citizen. 

In 1891 the allotment act was 
amended to extend the twenty-five- 
year trust period. Out went hopes of 
full citizenship for the time being, 
and a policy of perpetual guardian- 
ship came into full force. In 1924 
Congress declared all native Indians 
citizens, but no machinery was set 
up for getting them off the reser- 
vations. 


In 1934 Congress passed the In- 
dian Bureau Reorganization Act. 
This empowered the interior depart- 
ment to purchase land for tribal use 
and to hold it “in perpetuity.” It 
forbade further allotment of land to 
individual Indians. It provided ma- 
chinery for organizing the tribes into 
“corporations” and for “communal” 
use of land and machinery. It moved 
federal rule of the Indian into its 
second phase: collectivism. 

Legally, of course, the Indian is 
free. He can leave the reservation— 
provided he fulfills certain require- 
ments. Among other things, he must 
prove his ability to make a living 
on his own—an ability he has prac- 
tically no chance to learn on the 
reservation. In addition, he must 
hack his way out through a barri- 
cade of red tape. Over the years, the 
Indian Bureau has accumulated 
4300 regulatory laws! 

Legally free, actually enslaved, 
220,000 reservation Indians live today 
in a miniature welfare state. Recent 
opinion polls show most Americans 
favor legislation leading to a wel- 
fare state for the country as a whole. 
The plight of the Indians suggests 
that they think twice! 

An important fact should be noted: 
the Indians have got very little wel- 
fare out of their welfare state. The 
Navaho reservation, carved out of 
land in three southwestern states, is 
as big as West Virginia. It has a 
population of 61,000. For twenty 
years before the blizzard of 1947, its 
economy had been going from bad 
to worse. 
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In other words, the Indian Bureau 
had known for two decades that an 
acute depression was in the making. 
Yet when the storm struck, an inves- 
tigation showed that there were only 
two welfare workers in the entire 
reservation! 

Only six of the eleven hospitals 
were open. These had 351 general 
beds and 100 tuberculosis beds, as 
against nearly 6000 advanced TB 
cases. Ten doctors were struggling 
to care for the most disease-ridden 
population in the country! 


Wien tHe Navaho reservation was 
set up in 1868, the federal govern- 
ment and the Indians executed a 
treaty. The government promised to 
provide one competent school teacher 
for every thirty children. At the 
time of the blizzard, the school facili- 
ties on the Navaho reservation could 
take care of only 6000 children. The 
remainder — 17,000 — were receiving 
no schooling at all! 

In June 1946, Congress appropri- 
ated $800,000 for the erection of two 
Indian schools at Toadlena and Ship- 
rock, New Mexico. Construction 
plans were ready when the cash was 
made available. Later an additional 
$200,000 were allocated for the proj- 
ect. In January 1948, the Navaho 
agency received $50,000 for prelimi- 
nary excavation. After eighteen 
months, no construction had been 
started! 

The Indian Bureau fixes the 
budget for each hospital on each 
reservation. Field agencies are for- 
bidden to shift funds without prior 
approval. If an epidemic breaks out 
in one section of a reservation, funds 
cannot be shifted to meet it until 
after time-delaying procedures. The 
same holds true for other depart- 
ments. 

The Indians have no authority 
even over money they make them- 
selves. Recently members of one 
reservation realized $450,000 in 
profits from a tribal sawmill. They 
cannot spend this without agency 
approval. Most of their daily activ- 
ities are hamstrung in this manner. 
A reservation Indian can do very 
few things without first getting per- 
mission from his superintendent, 
who in turn must frequently clear 
his decisions through complicated 
channels. 

It would appear that the Indians 
have got only one thing from their 
welfare state: a mass of soul-killing 
restrictions. Recent history indicates 
that the same thing happens when 
the experiment is attempted on a 
large scale. The welfare state is ten 
per cent welfare and ninety per cent 
state! THE END 
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speech writing and program 

service. 
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B-12 “Cast Bronze Tablets” 

Okiahoma-Biltmore Hotel......... 48 


Old Glory Manufacturing Company 54 
B-13 Secretary catalog of club 
supplies. 


John Ott Film Library, Inc......... 53 
B-14 Descriptive folder of Time- 


lapse film “Our Changing 
World” 


TOO FOOTE Beis eco snc.ececcuasies 56 
B-15 Catalog of programs for La- 
dies Night entertainment. 


William H, Pattison.............. 52 
Hotel Pembedy......cccccccccces 48 
J. P. Redington and Company...... 52 


B-16 “Folding Chairs, Folding Ta- 
bles and Church Furniture” 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 54 
B-17 “Everybody Gets in the Act” 


Russell-Hampton Company........ 56 
B-18 “Catalog K-7” 
San Angelo Kiwanis Club.......... 51 
Schaefer Tailoring Company...... 56 
Sonotone Corporation............ 1 
B-19 “Sonotone Screening Audio- 
meter” 
Sorensen SelOS < occ cccccccceseces ae 
B-20 “A Secretary At Your El- 
DO e.” 
pi, OTE CER Tee re eee 54 


B-21 “Catalog of Fall and Winter 
Clothing and Haberdashery 
for the Stout Man, including 
selection of Xmas Gifts” 


Sun Ray Park Health Resort....... 49 


U. S. Bronze Sign Company, Inc... . .54 
B-22 “Bronze Tablets” 


Hotel Vancouver ....... Seaeanees 48 
Hotel George Washington ........ 48 
The Widening Path .............. 46 
Lee Winter Productions .......... 44 


B-23 “Staging a Professional Min- 
strel or Musical Show with 
Amateurs” 


Zimmerman's Bakeries ........... 50 


Send for free literature today! Circle code numbers of literature desired, 
tear out coupon, and mail to THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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EVER-ENDURING BRONZE 


Memorial plaques, honor roll signs. 
nameplates and letters ,. - famous for 
unsurpassed quality since 1 
genuine hand-chased castings! equal to 
the finest.” 


Dept. K-M 
NEWMAN BROTHERS, INC. 


fess psy fo Sor PReE folders, 
ideas. ‘0 obligation. 





Cincinnati 3, Ohio 





IADIES NIGHT Pichon: 


Our 1950-51 catalog of 7 smash hit pro- 
grams tells hoy, you can put on a better = > 
Ladies Night, with less work, at less cost. oh 


Everything furnished. More than 3,000 
presentations by Kiwanis and other serv 
ice clubs during past 10 years. Success 


guaranteed. Write for book NOW. 
THE PARTY GUILD, Dept. 10 
1411 Bryn Mawr, Chicago 26, Ill. 


SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical, hard 
wood stand, size 19!/2” 
x 164" x 18", equipped 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5” molded 


wood Emblem on front. 
Price, complete, F.0.B. Chicago, 


Send for Our Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison Chicago 6, Ill. 

















MADE-TO-MEASURE 
Sha LOTHES 


for 


MEN 


Write us for the name 
of your local agency 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Exclusive Authorized Agencies in Principal Cities 


FOR i 
SPEECHES» =x» 


A speech for almost any purpose, especially good 
for club, lodge, church, school, business, banquet 
or community affairs, $2. Shipped on 10 days 
approval to Kiwanians. Keep book 10 days then 
pay $2 or return for full credit. 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1468 W. 9th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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“OMPANY, INC 
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Q. Can a former member of our 
club be re-admitted as a reserve mem- 
ber? 


A. No. The bylaws limit reserve 
membership to only two situations. In 
the first instance, any active member of 
a Kiwanis club who changes his busi- 
ness or professional work so that he 
becomes ineligible as an active member 
under his present classification, and for 
whom there is no open classification in 
active membership for his new line of 
business or profession, may be elected 
to reserve membership. 

The second situation concerns an ac- 
tive member of a Kiwanis club who 
moves to another Kiwanis community 
and finds that his election to active 
membership in the latter club is blocked 
because his classification is filled. This 
individual may be elected to reserve 
membership by the club located in his 
new community. 


Q. Does the Committee on Attend- 
ance and Membership handle _ the 
classification of members? 


A. Yes. 


Q. Our club recently dropped a 
member because of lack of attendance. 
He immediately wanted to be _ rein- 
stated and said he would attend regu- 
larly. What procedure should be fol- 
lowed? 


A. If a Kiwanian is dropped from 
membership, his name must be proposed 
and processed in the same manner as 
any other prospective member. How- 
ever, the Standard Form for Club By- 
laws provides that when a member is 
suspended for poor attendance, he 
should be so notified in writing by the 
secretary. “Such a member, upon mak- 
ing application for reinstatement to the 
board of directors, may, by a two- 
thirds vote of the entire board of 
directors, be reinstated within thirty 
days.” This is a “grace period” offered 
to such members before they are actu- 
ally deleted from membership. If such 
a member fails to be reinstated within 
thirty days, he is automatically dropped 
from membership. 


Q. Our board of directors consists 
of twelve members, and until the pres- 
ent time have considered two-thirds, 
or eight, a quorum. We now wish to 
change our regulations so that only a 
majority of the board would constitute 
a quorum. Would this change be con- 
sistent with the bylaws of Kiwanis? 


A. Yes. Article XVII of the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws states: “Robert's 
Rules of Order shall be the parliamen- 
tary authority for all matters of pro- 


cedure not specifically covered by these 
bylaws.” Roberts Rules of Order read: 
“Unless the bylaws provide for a smaller 
quorum, the quorum of a body of dele- 
gates is a majority.” 

A majority of a Kiwanis club board 
would constitute a quorum except when 
acting on membership or discipline; 
then a two-thirds vote of the entire 
board is required. 


Q. Is it advisable that new mem- 
bers be assigned immediately to some 
club committee ? 


A. Prompt action by your club presi- 
dent in making such assignments will 
be of benefit to the new members as 
well as the club. Sufficient time should 
first be taken, however, to determine 
what their interests are and how they 
may be best correlated to the work of 
the club. THE END 


* * * * * * * 


th Anniversary Clubs 


Noblesville, Indiana ....November 3 
Atlantic City, New Jersey.November 4 
Evanston, Illinois ...... November 4 
Port Clinton, Ohio..... November 4 
Fremont, Nebraska..... November 5 
Cedartown, Georgia..... November 8 
Gastonia, North Gfrolina. November 8 
Kirksville, Missouri. .... November 9 


Williamson, West Virginia 
November 12 
Ottumwa, Iowa ..... ...-November 16 
Englewood, Chicago, Illinois 
November 18 


Fargo, North Dakota. ...November 18 


Columbus, Indiana ..... November 21 
Sparta, Wisconsin...... November 23 
Bluefield, West Virginia. November 24 
UOT, MOUND oS sa oes November 24 
Waycross, Georgia...... November 27 
Salisbury, North Carolina.November 29 
London, Ontario....... November 30 


th Anniversary Clubs 


Iron Mountain, Michigan.November 2 
Ironwood, Michigan ....November 3 
Boonville, Missouri. ... . November 6 
Santa Cruz, California ..November 6 
Corinth, Mississippi ....November 10 
Lexington, Virginia ....November 10 
Temple, Teens. ....50 <4 November 10 
Mooresville, North Carolina 

November 16 


Mount Dora, Florida. . . .November 20 
Bastrop, Louisiana ..... November 24 
Tavares, Florida ....... November 24 
NS ee ere November 25 
Baxley, Georgia........ November 27 
Lead, South Dakota..... November 28 


* * * * * * * 
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Brought these gratifying results! 





“We relied exclusively on The Kiwanis 
Magazine to familiarize Kiwanians with 
our special convention discounts. The 
number of requests which we received 
as a result of our one-third page ad in 
the March 1950 Kiwanis Magazine was 
more than pleasing. Many flights were 
booked to capacity weeks in advance. 


The ad did an outstanding job for us.” 
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THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE offers YOUR firm a RE- 
SPONSIVE audience of RESPONSIBLE businessmen. De- 


NE PUBLICATION 


° ° . . GEORGE O. STAYMAN 
tailed readership and market information on request. Cuiscaidc Bain Wham 
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How to make people listen to YOU 
Think well of YOU...Agree with YOU... 
...and remember YOU! 


Your Success Depends On Your Ability to Win 
Others to Your Way of Thinking—Here Is a Proven 
Method for Achieving the Goals You Desire! 


John D. Rockefeller once said: “I 
will pay more for the ability to deal 
with people than for any other ability 
_ under the sun.” 

‘ A group of top executives recently 
put “ability to handle people” above 
technical skill, capacity for decision 
and any other personal quality which 
contributed to their success. 

Yes—the one success secret upon 
which every authority agrees is the 
ability to influence and direct the 
efforts of others. And “Winning Your 
Way With People” —the practical, 
proven guide to handling people—is 
yours FREE when you mail coupon 
below. 

Top salaries are paid to those who 
have the ability to influence and di- 
rect the efforts of others. Mediocre 
jobs, failure to achieve one’s rightful 
station in life, and a colorless, indif- 
ferent social existence practically al- 
ways “trademark” people who do not 
understand how to get along with 
those who work with them or for 
them, or with those who come in con- 
tact with them after business hours. 

Here, at last, is a guide to handling 
people successfully. Prepared by K. C. 
Ingram, assistant to the President of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, and 
for many years a feature editor for 
the Associated Press, it reveals the 
psychology of making people listen 
to you, think well of you, agree with 
you and remember you. In simple 
language, it explains how to gain 
poise and confidence, how to put your 
ideas across, how to think on your 
feet, how to make better speeches, 
write more compelling letters, in- 
crease your selling efficiency. Dr. 
Henry C. Link, Vice-President of The 
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“Winning Your Way With People 
$3.00 in the publisher's edition 


Yours F RE 


os a new subscriber 





Look at all the “winning tips” you 
get—that you can use right away! 


How to Get Ideas Across to People 
How to Build a Winning Personality 
How to Win People’s Help in Business 
How to Make a Speech and Feel No Pain 
How to Help the Customer Buy 

How to Come Out of Your Shell 

How to Be Happy Though Married 
How to Turn Your Mistakes into Assets 
The “Just-as-I-Am’’ Complex 

How People Will Pay You Back 

Your Letter is You Speaking 

Personal Television by Telephone 





Psychological Corporation, says of 
it: “Management will want to put 
this book into the hands of every 
supervisor and salesman, both be- 
cause it is highly readable and be- 
cause it is highly practical.” 

Few men have ever earned $10,000, 
$25,000 or $50,000 a year with their 
own hands or even with just their 
own heads. Ideas and work are not 
enough! Men are paid according to 
their ability to manage others! “Win- 
ning Your Way With People” helps 
you to apply the principles of success- 
ful human relations worked out by 
actual experience. And this big best- 
seller—$3.00 in the publisher’s edition 
—is yours FREE when you mail cou- 
pon below. 


Why You Are Being Given 
This Amazing Offer 


The answer is simple. You get “Winning 
Your Way With People” FREE as a 
new subscriber to Executive Books, plus 
Norman Lewis’ “Word Power Made 
Easy” (described below) as your first 
selection for 7-day FREE examination 
to introduce you to Executive Books’ 
proven plan for men and women on the 
way up the ladder of success. Each 
month, Executive Books selects an out- 
standing book that deals with knowledge 
essential to your success. Each month, 
you will receive, as a subscriber, a free 
copy of our report, “The Executive,” 
describing the forthcoming selection. 
You are not obligated to take every 
month’s selection. You can take as few 
as four selections a year and still retain 
all the privileges and savings to which 
you are entitled as a subscriber. Send 
no money! Mail coupon now! Remem- 
ber, you risk nothing because you may 
have both books for 7-day FREE ex- 
amination. So act NOW! 





















I EXECUTIVE BOOKS, DEPT. 116 | 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y. I 
.Vv oe. . ° I want to take advantage of your gift offer to send me FREE 
For Your First Executive Book Selection— K. C. Ingram’s great book, ‘“‘Winning Your Way With People,” I 
together with ‘“‘Word Power Made Easy”’ by Norman Lewis, as 
Word Power M d FE my first selection, for the members’ price of only $3.50 i 
a e asy At the end of 7 days’ free trial, I will either return both books and 
. = you will cancel my subscription or I will send you the price of my | 
by Norman Lewis first selection plus a few cents for shipping. Then you are to send | 
TT . . sia . en me each month free a copy of ‘“‘The Executive,’ describing the 
I hose Ww ho can move men to action through forthcoming selection so that I can accept or reject it as I choose. 
their ability to speak and write convincingly get My only obligation is to purchase as few as four Executive Books 
the big money. In his widely acclaimed new within the coming twelve months. 
book, “Word Power Made Easy,” Norman Lewis I I 
shows you how, in three short weeks, to build a rich, | I 
effective, permanent vocabulary. Mr. Lewis gives you the anes 
meaning behind words, their various forms and spelling, their pro- ‘ ! 
nunciation, and how they can be used. Although the average adult learns | ADDRESS é 
only 50 new words a year, Mr. Lewis’ schedule teaches you that many 
in ONE HOUR! Publisher’s retail price, $3.95. Members’ price, $3.50. I : 
CITY STATE 
E . . p k -_ I (Zone No. if any) I 
r ] 7Q ; } « 
I (Same price in Canada, Address Owen Sound, Ont.) K-10 i 


Kooks by men at the TOP for those on the way UP 
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